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For the relief of distress amongst disabled and aged 


Members of all sections of the distributing side of the Charles Heidsieck 


News Trade, their widows and dependent children 
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Over £9,000 ts distributed annually in Pensions, ( pag 
Temporary Aid and other forms of assistance FINEST 


QUALITY 1928 VINTAGE 
Please send a GIFT to - - , 
THE SECRETARY, 15/16 FARRINGDON STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 










































































THE PERFECT PICK-ME-UP 


BABY SIZE 6d. 
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«TWO oSTEEPLES WHY WAR? 


Fe rn 7 lad _ By Charles Spencelayh 
GOLF HOSE 


| Cypical of the best English work 














The ‘Fernia’’' Golf Hose is made from St. Wolstan Wool, J4 
the highest grade pure wool obtainable, in a number of semi- If 
pastel shades and others based on the more exclusive suitings. (§/ 





This hose has character 
such as is approved by 





ren who golf, shoot, pe 

or enjoy country life A. 3 

generally. Sold by good SS 

hosiers. Patterns gladly S 

sent On request to ly : 
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TWO STEEPLES LTD Was 

Dept. /, 
WIGSTON, Leicestershire 





THE ACADEMY PICTURE OF THE YEAR 


In response to many requests this appealing 
picture, which was reproduced in “The Tatler, 
has now been published in separate form. 


Wear ‘Two Steeples me 
No. 72 Quality Socks, 
ideal for Spring. 


Specially printed copies in full colour on art paper 
(size of picture 134 x 104 Ins.). Price 1/6 (post free), or 
mounted on plate-sunk mounts, ready for framing, 3/6 each. 


Order with remittance should be sent to:— 


|! // h VAL 
| eae THE PUBLISHER, 32-34, St. Bride Street, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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YOUR CISTERN 
IN THE ROOF 


supplied by BAILEY’S “CALIBAN 

RAM. Worked by falls of water as 

lowas 3feet given by running brooks 
o running costs or attention 


Y SIR W. H. BAILEY & Co., Ltd. 
Salford 5, Lancs. 
















a speciality of 
Rare British Colonials. 
Selections sent on approval, 
T. ALLEN, 
Frinton-on-Sea, Essex, 











“The best 
thing in my expe- 
rience was... HIMROD’S 
ASTHMA CURE. It never 
fatled.’’ Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
In his book, “‘100 days in Europe.” 
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These fortunate dwellers 
in the dawn of history had 
never heard of the ‘war of 
nerves”, Our nerves need 
special nourishment to stand 
this special strain. The 
article below shows how 
an eight weeks’ course of 
* Sanatogen’ Nerve-Tonic 
Food will help you win this 
unequal struggle. 
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How to win 


uy CWT ‘war of nerves’ 


“In the present state of medi- 
cal knowledge, there are many 
things we do not know about the 
nervous system. But one thing 
we do know—-that it can only be 
maintained at its maximum effi- 
ciency if it is properly fed with 
organic phosphorus and _ pro- 
tein’. That is what doctors said 
in peace time. Surely it is obvious 
that the need for these two nerve- 
nourishing elements has increased 
a thousandfold now that we are 
fighting this ““ war of nerves”’. 
That is why your doctor will 
prescribe ‘Sanatogen’ Nerve- 
Tonic Food. 
two elements in their finest, 


It contains these 


most easily digested form. The 
organic phosphorus feeds the 
The protein 
stimulates new rich blood and 


brain and nerves. 


builds up resistance to _ illness 
and infection. 25,000 doctors 
have written in praise of * Sanat- 
ogen’. Just as they recognise 
*Genasprin’ as the most effica- 
cious of all brands of analgesics, 
so do they acknowledge * Sanat- 
ogen ’ as the finest of all Nerve- 
Tonic Foods. 

During the last war a Cabinet 
Minister told the House of Com- 
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mons that ‘ Sanatogen’ “is a 
national necessity for preserving 
good nerves”. It is even more 
of a necessity to-day. An eight 
weeks’ course will enable you 
and your family to face life with 
growing confidence and vastly 
increased vigour. Buy a family 
jar to-day. 


PROOF of the valuable body-building 
work of ‘ Sanatogen’ Nerve-Tonic Food 

In an article on “* Modern Aspects of 
Tuberculosis *’ in the Medical Echo, a 
writer quotes this significant test. He 
says “* Perhaps the most forcible evidence 
which can be adduced for this action 
of ‘ Sanatogen" is a comparison of cases 
treated by this preparation and by cod- 
liver oil. Whereas the average daily 
increase with the latter was only three- 
fifths of an ounce, it was no less than two 
ounces with * Sanatogen’.” A con- 
vincing illustration of the power of 
* Sanatogen’ Nerve-Tonic Food to rebuild 
and restore. 


BODY-BUILDING POWER OF ‘ SANATOGEN’ 





























NERVE-TONIC FOOD 


4 brand of Casein and Sodium-Ulycerophosphate 
Obtainable at all chemists 
in 19/9 jars (8 weeks’ course) and 2/3. 3/3 
5 9 and 10 9 tins. 


The ~ords ‘SANATOGEN* and ‘GENASPRIN'’ are the Registered Trade Marks of Genatosan Lid., Loughborough, Leicestershire. 
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G.E.C. Household Electric Appliances 


may be counted among the good things 


of life . . . Bright ideas, brilliantly 


carried out . . . sound materials, beauti- 


fully fashioned and finished are the 


keynotes of G.E.C. quality and relia- 


bility. You need these attractive 


labour and time saving aids in your 


home .. . this trio Iron, Kettle, 


Toaster — is certainly indispensable. 


MADE IN ENGLAND 


Sold by all Electrical Suppliers. 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., LTD., 
Magnet London, W.C.2 


House, Kingsway, 























BURBERRY 


GREATCOATS 
for the 


W.A.A.F.’s 


Eve on parade is an ex- 
acting business; ordinary 
everyday fashion whims 
must be discarded in 
favour of auxiliary smart- 
ness... greatcoats must 


be donned with dignity... 


"Grams: BURBERRY, LESQUARE, LONDON. 








A visit to Haymarket en- 
sures attendant skilled art 
in tailoring to regulation 


greatcoat 


correctness, g 


materials of undoubted 
quality. a product with the 
requisite martial ‘finish.’ 
*Phone: WHI 3343 


HAYMARKET 


B U R B E R RY S trp. LONDON, S.W.1 
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As smoked by 
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100 State Express 555’s 





sent DUTY FREE to H.M. 
and B.E.F. for 4/-, posta 
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[HE BEST CIGARETTE IN THE WORLD .+ COSTS SO LITTLE MORE 


y 
ve 


may 


Men in the higher ranks of 
life, in the Services and in 
private life, prefer really fine 
cigarettes to a few more of 
an ordinary brand. They 
smoke §55’s because they 
have proved for themselves 
chat no finer cigarette is 
obtainable. 


be 


Navy 
paid. 
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BRITAIN’S PROWESS AT SEA ENDURES: THE VICTORS OF THE PLATE PASS NELSON'S COLUMN— 
MARCHING THROUGH LONDON ON THEIR WAY TO THE GUILDHALL LUNCHEON, (Topical.) 
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iy would appear that our kindly and genial friends 
on the other side of the Atlantic are getting 
anxious about their gold. It is not that they are 
afraid of losing it. They are far more afraid of not 
being able to use it. And they naturally want to 
use it, for they worked very hard in order to obtain 
it. The most obvious use for gold is to turn it into 
objects of ornament. The American people, if they 
chose, could certainly make this use of gold, with 
great advantage to themselves. There cannot be a 
girl in the whole of that great country who would not 
delight in one of those delightful gold filigree cigarette- 
cases that American goldsmiths turn out with such 
fine design and workmanship. And there must be 
quite enough gold in the vaults of American banks 
to make one for every one of them. To gild the dome 
of the Capitol at Washington would give a great deal 
of pleasure to future generations as well as to this. 
So would coating the walls of the Woolworth Building 
with the same beautiful and precious substance. All 
these and many other immensely enjoyable things the 
industrious and ingenious people of the United States 
of America could do with their hard-earned gold. 


I suppose it was from such a childlike delight in 
using gold for decoration that the value and power 
of the commodity first arose. Everyone delighted in 
it and therefore everyone wanted it. The trouble 
was there wasn’t enough to go round. Those who 
contrived to obtain it had to work (or fight or steal 
or cheat) very hard in order to do so. And those who 
had not got it coveted it so much that they were 
ready to do almost anything to obtain it. According 
to old wives’ tales and modern detective fiction, some 
people wanted it so much that they were even willing 
to murder their mothers or their helpless nephews 
or nieces to secure a little of it. So it tended to 
become very precious. 


As a result, people no longer used gold for purposes 
of mere ornament and decoration. It was far too 
risky. They preferred to use bronze and platinum 











TWO YOUTHFUL HEROES OF THE BATTLE OF THE PLATE: 
ROBERT W. D, DON (LEFT) AND MIDSHIPMAN A. CAMERON OF THE 
BOTH AWARDED D.5S.C."S—IN LONDON FOR THE MARCH TO GUILD 


and to put the gold out of temptation’s way into some 
vault or safe. As soon as men dug the desirable stuff 
out of a hole in the ground they hurried it (under 
armed guard) to some other hole, into which they care- 
fully lowered it. And so long as they managed to 
keep it there they remained rich and powerful. For 
the others who had not been lucky enough to get any 
coveted it so much that they were prepared to do 
anything for the fortunate few who possessed it 
Indeed, they more or less became their slaves For, 
as Puck rightly ** Lord | What fools 
these mortals 


observed, 
be! "’ 


No one was better at the business of gold-securing 


and gold-keeping than our English forbears. For 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


centuries they were in the habit of taking unimaginable 
risks, sailing in tiny boats to the far ends of the earth 
and traversing vast and perilous deserts, in order to 
trade trinkets with unsuspicious natives for chunks 
of gold. Largely on the strength of these, protected 
by costly navies and brave men in busbies, they were 
able to reduce a quarter of the world to the imperial 
and, on the whole, exceedingly beneficial rule of the 
English. They did so not by gilding the dome of 
St. Paul’s but by lending the stuff to foreigners in 
return for all sorts of services. To be more precise, 
they did not lend it but lent the promise of it. Which, 


with human beings, came to much the same thing. 
But in modern times the gold-collecting and gold- 
using talent of the English has been surpassed by 








































VICTORS OVER THE 
‘*“ ADMIRAL GRAF SPEE”’: 
CAPTAIN BELL, OF THE 
‘EXETER ”’ (RIGHT), AND 
CAPTAIN WOODHOUSE, OF 
THE “ AJAX,” WHO LED 
THEIR DETACHMENTS IN 
THE MARCH THROUGH 
LONDON. (A.P.) 
Midshipman Cameron, with 
the aid of Able Seaman 
G. Gwilliam, averted disaster 
when an 11-inch shell burst 
in the “ Exeter” and set a 
locker of live ammunition 
ablaze, causing it to 
explode. Mr. Cameron 
recently broadcast on his ex- 
periences. Midshipman Don, 
of the “Exeter,” received 
the D.S.C. for his calm and 


resource throughout ‘the 
action, especially in running 
hoses into the burning 
MIDSHIPMAN marines’ barracks and fight- THE NAVY'S GREAT 
‘* EXETER” ing a fire over the lower WITH “AJAX” 
HALL. (Planet.) steering position. AUTOGRAPHING 


that of the Americans. Within the last quarter of a 
century that busy people have gathered together 
more of the commodity than all the rest of the world 
put together. They did so as a result of taking great 
pains and working prodigiously hard. And now, very 
naturally, they want to enjoy it. And they are 
naturally perturbed at the prospect of not being 
able to do so. 


For they want to use it, not to decorate the sky- 
line of their cities and the lovely bodies of their women- 
kind, but to extract toll and service from the rest of 
the world, from whom they so painfully won it. And 
unless they can stop the nations of Europe from 
destroying each other utterly and also prevent them 


from falling into the dangerous heresy (already adopted, 
not so much out of wisdom, but out of necessity, by 
Germany and certain other autarchic States) of trading 
and working directly for commodities, instead of for 
gold and its symbolic equivalents, they will never 
be able to use it in the way they want to. Which 
explains, quite apart from common humanity, why 
the U.S.A. is so anxious to stop the war before it 
becomes too late and to guide the nations of Europe 
into the ways of free (except for protected America) 
and multi-lateral trade. For unless they can do so, 
all that gold will constitute a bad debt. And men 
are curiously reluctant to admit a bad debt. In 
fact, few things make them more unhappy than the 
thought of doing so. ; 


In this I always think men are foolish. For at 
the best it is a fruitless business troubling too much 
about what other people owe us. In the end the 
richer we are the bigger the debt we lose. A man 
who slaves and denies himself all his life to lay up 
a great treasure loses on his deathbed in terms of 
money the whole worth of his unexpended work and 
denial. He cannot take it with him and someone 
else enjoys what by legal right should have been his. 
For lawyers’ writs and bankers’ orders do not run 
beyond the grave. This does not mean that the man 
has been cheated. On the contrary, he has had the 
practice of his work and frugality. He had the joy 
of making. And he owed this to the very debt he 
had sought so anxiously to put to his credit and lost 
so totally by his unavoidable demise. For—such is 
the nature of man—he would probably have never 
set out to labour and save without the delicious thought 
of all that power and security that the acquisition of 
gold and its equivalent would give him. True the 
period of his enjoyment of it may have been brief 
and, as so often happens, bitter. But the joy of 
working for it, though he scarcely knew it at the 
time, was joy indeed. It is not satiety that gives 
satisfaction to man. It is endeavour. 
























VICTORY ” 
MR. CHURCHILL, WITH 
CARDS AFTER THE 


“ORGANISER OF 


FINDS HIMSELF POPULAR 
THE INEVITABLE CIGAR, 
GUILDHALL LUNCH. (G.P.U.) 


MEN : 
MENU 


So perhaps men, and nations too, would do well 
to vex themselves a little less about old and bad 
debts and concentrate more on the urgent present and 
the adventurous future than the irrevocable past. 
For it may be that the idle farms and factories and 
the long queues of workless that have become so 
common a spectacle of modern civilisation are due 
to excessive preoccupation not with what we hope 
to be owed but with what we are owed already. 
Moneylending is a grave and dreary business at the 
best, and the fruits of usury generally turn out to 
be dead-sea fruits in the end. And the most 
profitable thing to do with a bad debt is to 
write it off and to start to create the wherewithal 
for another 
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LONDON’S GREATEST OCCASION SINCE THE WAR: THE CROWDS’ ECSTATIC WELCOME TO THE VICTORS OF THE RIVER PLATE. 
THE MEN, HEADED BY A MARINES BAND, ARE HERE SEEN MARCHING BY THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 


The welcome to the men of “ Ajax" and ‘ Exeter’ on their march from Waterloo | Woodhouse, of the “ Ajax,"’ and Captain Bell, of the ‘‘ Exeter,” leading their detach 
to Guildhall on February 23 was the first great gathering to be seen in the streets ments, were wildly acclaimed, and more than once women dashed out 
of London since the war began, and Londoners gave themselves up to the spectacle The captains are seen in the procession in a photograph reproduced 
wholeheartedly. When the officers and men swung out of Waterloo Station to the | book "’ page The men marched through Parliament 
strains of ‘“* Hearts of Oak,"’ the pent-up enthusiasm of months was let loose Crowds Guards Parade, where the King inspected them 
stood in places twenty deep; in other places they were wedged in masses. The 
“ Ajax men came first, headed by the white-helmeted Royal Marines band Captain 


to greet them 
on Our Note 
Square on to the Horse 


and decorated several of them for 
outstanding acts of heroism (as illustrated 


on pages 262 and 263) Afterwards they 
marched through Trafalgar 


Square and along the Embankment to Guildhall Plane.) 
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“BRAVE SEA CAPTAINS AND HARDY TARS” OF THE 
“AJAX” AND “EXETER” HONOURED AND FETED IN LONDON. 


MRS. RUSSELL RECEIVING THE CONSPICUOUS GALLANTRY MEDAL POSTHUMOUSLY 
AWARDED TO HER HUSBAND, MARINE RUSSELL, WHO, WITH HIS TWO ARMS 
SHATTERED, CHEERED ON HIS SHIPMATES. 


LIEUT. TODD, OF THE “AJAX,” 
RECEIVING THE D.S.C. FROM 
THE KING. (L. TO R.) MR. 
CHURCHILL, MR. CHAMBER- 
LAIN, ADMIRAL SIR DUDLEY 
POUND, AND CAPTAIN BELL 
OF THE “ EXETER” (HOLDING 
THE PAPER). 


NE scene shown here 

brought tears to many 
of the thousands who cheered 
the “ Exeter’ and “ Ajax” 
men on February 23. This 
was when Mrs._ Russell 
received from the King the 
Conspicuous Gallantry Medal 
posthumously awarded to 
her husband, Marine Rus- 
sell of H.M.S. ‘“ Exeter.” 
Russell, his left forearm 
blown away and his right 
arm, shattered, ‘‘ refused all 
but’ first aid, remained on 
deck, and went about cheer- 
ing on his shipmates and 
putting heart into them by 
his great fortitude; and did 
not give in until the heat 
of the battle was over.” 
Later he died of his wounds. 
Lieut. Todd, of the ‘* Ajax,” 
who received the D.S.C., 
“carried out navigational 
duties with the utmost cool- 
ness and accuracy."’ Thous- 
ands of people cheered the 
760 officers and men— 
‘brave sea captains and 
hardy tars," in Mr. Chur- 
chill’s words—of the “* Ajax" 
and ‘Exeter’’ as they 
marched through the streets 
to Guildhall; and in the 
evening the cheers followed 
them in theatre and rest- 
aurant. (Photos., Wide World, 

Keystone, 1.B. and C.P.) 


THE VICTORS OF THE PLATE IN LONDON: THE HUGE CROWD IN QUEEN VICTORIA 
STREET AS THE “EXETER” MEN MARCHED THROUGH THE CITY TO GUILDHALL. 


“ = a SS EE SSE See eS 
GRACE BEING SAID AT THE GUILDHALL LUNCHEON: THE LORD MAYOR IS - i 


— TT 


SPONTANEOUS DEMONSTRATIONS IN THEATRES AND RESTAURANTS 
SEATED BESWEEN CAPTAINS WOODHOUSE AND BELL; AND MR. CHURCHILL, SIR Meeps 


WHERE THE # 
AND “EXETER” MEN GATHERED SHOWED THE SINCERITY OF LONDON’S 
APPRECIATION. THIS PHOTOGRAPH WAS TAKEN IN THE PALLADIUM. 


BE NOTICED 


ieieemeghegnemanen en ae ee ed 
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THEIR MAJESTIES TALK WITH RELATIVES OF HEROES KILLED AT THE 


ONE OF THE MOST MOVING OF THE “EXETER’’ AND “ AJAX”’ 
OF THE MEN WHO 


Two of the most moving scenes in London on Friday, February 23, 
Mrs. Russell received from the King the Conspicuous Gallantry Medal posthumously 
awarded to her husband, and when their Majesties talked to the relatives of those 
who lost their lives in the Plate action. On another page we show the presentation 
scene; and above, the Queen, accompanied by the King, is talking sympathetically 
with the fallen men's families, some of whom cannot refrain from tears. The Queen 


were when 
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PLATE. 


CEREMONIES IN LONDON: THEIR MAJESTIES WITH THE FAMILIES 


FELL IN 


| 


THE ACTION. 


had joined the King on the parade ground after the investiture, and then, after 
march-past, they walked across to this enclosure set aside for the bereaved relatives 
Most were young women, many with small children. Slowly, and stopping constantly 
for a word of condolence and cheer, the King and Queen walked along the line of 
And not only the relatives, but the thousands who witnessed the 
Fos Photos.) 


the 


these silent people 


scene, will long remember this sympathetic gesture of their Majesties 
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ONE OF THE NAZI MURDER-ATTACKS ON NORTH SEA TRAWLERS~ NO) 





“HERE THEY COME!” 
THE CREW'S ONLY 
CHANCE TO AVOID 


BULLETS IS TO GET 
BELOW AS QUICKLY 
AS POSSIBLE. 











HOW THE UNARMED “CROXTON"” 


British trawlers in the North Sea have lost no time in justifying the Admiralty 
policy—-as announced by Mr. Churchill in a Parliamentary reply on February 14 

of effectively arming them “to resist murderous attacks" from enemy machines. 
On February 19 four North Sea trawlers with machine-guns beat off an enemy 
aeroplane which attacked them off the north-east coast of Scotland, and the 
following day three Grimsby trawlers forced a number of Heinkel bombers to 
withdraw It has been the practice for several months of enemy bombers, 
chiefly of the Heinkel type, working singly or in pairs, and when considerable 
low cloud was about, to attack unarmed and unprotected trawlers, making off 


DRAWN BY ouUR SpEcIAL Artist G. H. Davis, FROM SKETCHES MADE UNDER 





BOMBING FROM A HEIGHT 
OF 5O FEET. THE SMALL 


SUBSEQUENTLY, SUNK. 
“THE SHIP. 








om 


st nr 


es 


WAS MACHINE-GUNNED AND BOMBED UNTIL SHE SANK. THE NAZI MACHINES 


immediately R.A.F. fighters or patrol craft were sighted; and many East Coast 
fishermen have suffered death or wounds as a result, and their vessels have been 
sunk or damaged. A particularly glaring example of such barbarous attacks 

that carried out on the Grimsby trawler ‘‘ Croxton "'—forms the subject of the 
above drawing. Its exactness was ensured by the direct supervision of the 
former skipper of the trawler, Captain W. L. Blyth. Captain Blyth explained 
that he was peacefully fishing on a fine January day, when two large enemy 
bombers were sighted. The crew quickly got below deck to find what protection 
they could from the bombers’ bullets, while the ship steadily steamed ahead, 





HE DIR 
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;~ NOW COUNTERED BY ARMING THEM: THE “CROXTON”-OUTRAGE. 


THE DIRECT SUPERVISION OF CAPTAIN W. L. BLYTH, OF THE ‘‘ CROXTON.” 


iDER 





. a a 
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USED A FAVOURITE MANCEUVRE, EXPLAINED IN THE DIAGRAM INSET ABOVE (RIGHT), IN THIS INFAMOUS ATTACK. 


NES 
but with no one at the wheel. The leading machine, after circling round, glided bombs, none of which scored a hit. One, however, burst sufficiently near to 
ist | to within fifty feet—a little above the masts of the ‘‘ Croxon’’—and opening | start the ‘*‘ Croxton’s"’ plates, so that she began to take in water. This forced 
ian | fire from its forward guns, sprayed the trawler with machine-gun bullets from the crew on deck, where they hurriedly got out the boat, the bombers meanwhile 
| stem to stern, the bullets penetrating the funnel and ventilators, the engine- circling in the distance. As the ship started to sink, they flew round and round 
he | room, skylights, galley, and wheel-house. The only person wounded, however, “like two birds of prey "' before abandoning the captain and crew to their fate 
he | was a member of the crew who had remained on deck, and who was hit in | in the wintry North Sea, with no help visible. The duration of the attack, from 
ed | the arm as he sheltered behind the galley The utter defencelessness of the | the time the bombers appeared until they vanished, was a little over half an 
ny | craft must have been fully apparent; yet the second bomber now approached | hour. After having been picked up, and immediately on their return to Grimsby, 
ry and, after machine-gunning the ship, proceeded to drop small high-explosive | both Captain Blyth and his crew offered to go to sea again. 
Nae ' 
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By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” “The Courtship of Animals,” “ Random Gleanings from Nature’s Fields,’ etc. 


OME of our “ old families’’ can trace their for- 
bears back for several hundred years, and are 
naturally very proud of the fact. But there are 
‘“‘ families ’’ among the lower orders of creation whose 
lineage can be traced back for millions of years in 
the indelible records of the rocks. I am not thinking 





1. SPIRIFER STRIATA, ONE OF THE LAMP-SHELLS OF THE CARBONIFEROUS LIMESTONE, 
WITH PART OF THE SHELL CUT AWAY TO SHOW THE SKELETON OF THE REMARKABLE 
MANY DIFFERENT FORMS, IS 
IN THE LIVING SPECIES. moment the body 


SPIRAL GILL-SUPPORTS. THIS FRAMEWORK, DISPLAYING 


FOUND IN NEARLY ALL THE FOSSIL, AS WELL AS 


at the moment of such as display marked “‘ evolutionary 

changes,”’ forming a series of links with one another, 

and gradually differing more and more from the 

lowest members of the chain—as in Archeopteryx 

among the birds, or, say, the Trilobites and Ammonites, 

which show a wonderful series of developmental 

transformations—but of creatures which differed not at 

all, or only in minute details, from their descendants 

of to-day, as in the 

common cockle or 

the rosy feather- 

star among the 

echinoderms, or, 

most striking of 

all, Lingula, among 

the Brachiopods, 

or ‘“‘ lamp-shells,”’ 

whose appearance 

is so like some of 

the molluscs” or 

‘* shell-fish,”” such 

as the common 

mussel or the cockle, 

in some species, 

that the earlier 

zoologists regarded 

them as true 

molluscs. It is now 

very certain that 

they are not. But 

to what group they 

are really related is 

still a mystery: 

hence they are 

placed in a_ sep- 

arate ‘ phylum,” 

or branch of the 

‘tree of descent,” 

to await further 

light, which it is F 

hoped to obtain 

from a_ study of 

their embryology. 
As far back as 

the Ordovician or 


Lower Silurian When fully adult the stalk is discarded and declined in species, but 
times, many replaced by short, root-like “‘cirrhi,” used not in complexity, after 
millions of years for anchorage when at rest. this era, many millions 
ago, the lamp-shells of years ago. How 


were a flourishing group. During the deposition of 
the Silurian rocks, over 2600 species came into being. 
To-day no more than a few families of the lamp-shell 
tribe, containing 140 species, remain! What agency 





3. A NEARLY ADULT, STALKED FORM OF ROSY 
FEATHER-STAR (Anledon rosacea), ANCHORED 
TO A STONE, SHOWING ITS TYPICAL CRINOID 
FORM—A LONG, POINTED ROD, BEARING A 
CLUSTER OF ARMS, AND THE MOUTH, AT THE TOP, 


It may be that Lingula has preserved its original 
form throughout the ages owing to the fact that it 
is a burrower, forming for itself, as is seen in Fig. 2, 
a vertical, tube-shaped tunnel in the sand. When 
feeding, only the extreme front end of the shell reaches 
the level of the sea-floor. From the slightly open 
aperture of the shell 
three brushesof bristles 
are thrust out to form 
three funnels, through 
which currents of 
water are continually 
passing. The outer 
pair draw in_ the 
minute organisms, 
such as “ diatoms,” 
and fragments of 
vegetable matter, on 
which the creature 
lives, as well as a 
supply of fresh 
breathing-water to the 
gills. When this has 
given up its oxygen 
it is ejected through 
the central funnel. As 
a result of these 
water-passages a slit- 
like opening is formed 
in the sand, but the 


is withdrawn _ this 
aperture in the sand is obliterated, leaving no 
trace. This withdrawal is effected by a long, elastic 
stalk, extending from the hinder border of the shell 
to the bottom of the tube. But the body comes to 
rest half-way down the tube, and below this level the 
sand is agglutinated, or transformed into an unyielding 
wall by the exudation from cells in this area of the 
stalk, to form a permanent tube. The creature is 
extremely sensitive to light : a passing shadow 
brings about at once the closing of the shell. 

The breathing - organs, or gills, of the 
lamp-shell tribe show surprising differences in 
structure, too complicated to describe here. 
Suffice it to say that they are found in their 
simplest form, a series of loops, in Lingula. 
But in other species these loops become 
very complex and are formed of the same 
material as that which forms the shell, as will 
be seen in Fig. 1. What 
agency has_ brought 
about such a _ com- 
plicated mechanism, 
found both in_ the 
extinct, fossil species 
and in the species 
living to-day, so that 
they reveal nothing to 
explain the mystery of 
their being ? 

It is not enough to 
bear in mind that the 
lamp-shells came into 
being with the earliest 
known fossil - bearing 
rocks. They must be 
thought of as holding 
their own through al! 
the ages from then till 
now! They attained to 
their heyday of develop- 
ment in the age succeed- 
ing the Cambrian—the 
Silurian—wherein about 
2000 species came into 
being. They steadily 
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many of us can really grasp 
what a million years means ? 
But here we are concerned with 
many millions of years ! 





forming a long stalk terminating in long, slender 
arms surrounding the mouth. The crinoids, or “ sea- 
lilies,’ also are an extremely ancient group, ranging 
from the Devonian—the formation next succeeding 
the Silurian—to the present day. Their dead skeletons 
form rocks of great thickness, known as Encrinital 
limestone. At 
one time it was 
believed the M 
crinoids of to- ; 

day were a 
decadent group. 
But this was 
because, at the 
timethis opinion 
was expressed, 
only _ shallow- 
water forms 
were known. 
But exploration 
of the deep seas 
brought to light 
surprising facts. 
They were found 
forming great 
forests on the 
ocean floor of 
the North Paci- 
fic. Mr. A. H. 
Clark, a natur- 
alist on board 
an exploring 
ship, tells us 
that on more 
than one occa- 
sion the forward 
deck of the ship 
was buried 
under several 
tons of individ- 
uals belonging 
to a species 
larger than any 
fossil yet found. 
On the voyage 
he handled tens 
of thousands of 
specimens, all 
dredged up from 
the sea - floor. 











2. AMONG THE VERY OLDEST OF LIVING 
CREATURES, WHICH HAS PROBABLY RE- 
MAINED UNCHANGED IN A_ CHANGING 
WORLD BECAUSE IT LED A SEDENTARY 
LIFE WITHIN THE SHELTER OF A BURROW 
IN THE SAND: Lingula anatifera, A 
LAMP-SHELL WHICH CAME INTO BEING IN 
SILURIAN TIMES. 
On the left, the side-view of the shell is 
seen; on the right the full surface. The 
dotted outline far down the tube shows 
where the creature comes to rest when th 
stalk retracts. 


I mention the rosy feather- 
star specially, partly because it is 
one of the shallow-water forms, 
and easily secured, and partly 
because of its interesting life- 
history. For after the larval stage 
it settles down and assumes the 
form of a typical crinoid. But 
later it breaks away from its stalk 
and develops slender roots for 
anchorage on the sea-floor. On 
occasion, however, it relaxes its 
hold and swims by graceful 
movements of the arms (Fig. 3). 
Some of the cretaceous crinoids— 
Marsupites and Uintacrinus— 
were also stalkless and, it is 
supposed, were free - swimming 
forms. But the full story of the 
crinoids is so intensely interesting 
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brought about the drastic reduction of these 2600 
species to a mere 140? 

But let me return to Lingwla, which, as the accom- 
panying photographs show, bears such a close super- 
ficial likeness to a bivalve mollusc wherein, be it 


And now let me say some- 4. FOUND IN DEEP NORTHERN WATERS, THE 
thing of the rosy feather-stars ROOT-LIKE GRASPING “CIRRHI,” USED FOR 
to be found in our seas to-day. 
They are members of the group 
known as the Crinoids, near 


that I hope, on another occasion, 
to add to what I have just said. 
ANCHORAGE, BEING IN THIS SPECIES CON- Of the Trilobites and Am- 


pees ae ONE OF THE LARGE CRINOIDS monites I can now say nothing, 
niedon Aric: o t 
f = ellingpdlcrsadbian dlmsscmacteal for I have come to the end of 


noted, the right and left valves serve as shields covering relations of the star - fishes, rd gprs ed ae yu gee changer ecg my space. They are very re- 
the right and left sides of the body. In the lamp- but remarkable for the fact ok odiaiae: *imas Gttadimeaatae ai ROR markable groups, and from the 
shells the body lies within the lower valve, while the that their bodies have the ONR SPECIES BEING LARGER THAN ANY YET evolutionists’ point of view 
upper serves as a lid or covering-plate for the back. form of stony, jointed rods, FOUND AS A FOSSIL. extremely interesting. 
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“ALTMARK” AGROUND—WHERE “COSSACK’S” DARING NAVIGATION TRIUMPHED. 
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% NARROW JOSSING FJORD, WITH THE “ ALTMARK” AGROUND AS SHE WAS DURING 
> ‘“ ’ 
é? THE AFFRAY—AND SHOWING THE SKILL NEEDED TO BRING THE COSSACK "’ ALONGSIDE 
= IN THE CONFINED SPACE, JAMMED WITH PACK-ICE. 


HE difficulties of manceuvring the ‘‘ Cossack" in the narrow Jéssing Fjord—and the 
great skill with which Captain Vian surmounted them—are clearly apparent from 
these photographs. Jéssing Fjord, a cul-de-sac, was partially choked with pack-ice. The 
‘* Altmark,’’ indeed, shortly before the ‘‘ Cossack’s’’ approach, had become jammed; but 
as the British destroyer drew near, worked herself free and attempted to ram. Thus, 
at the same time as he was engaged in bringing the ‘‘ Cossack’ alongside the 
‘Continued on right. 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF THE 7 ALTMARK,” STATED TO SHOW HER IN THE SAME POSITION 
A AS WHEN CAPTAIN VIAN MANCEUVRED THE “ COSSACK’ ALONGSIDE AND AGAIN 
¥ REVEALING THE NAVIGATIONAL DIFFICULTIES OF THE TASK. 


German, in itself no easy task in such a confined space, Captain Vian had to avoid the 
lunging ‘* Altmark "’—and avoid the equal danger of his own ship going aground. In 
fact, after her unsuccessful effort to ram, the ‘‘ Altmark”’ herself went aground. The 
next thing the imprisoned men heard was rifle shots; ‘then the hatch opened and a 
British voice said: ‘Any British down there ?'” On February 19 six of the seven 
Germans killed during the affray were buried at Hauge, Delene. Wreaths were sent 

[Continued below. 
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WITH, IN FOREGROUND, THE “ ALTMARK'S NOTORIOUS CAPTAIN DAU: THE FUNERAL, 
AT HAUGE, OF SIX OF THE SEVEN GERMAN SAILORS KILLED DURING THE AFFRAY 
HITLER AND RIBBENTROP SENT WREATHS. 
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by air from Hitler and Ribbentrop. Three others of the “ Altmark"’ crew were injured 
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oe ~~ and one was reported missing and probably drowned There seems no doubt that the 

A WOUNDED GERMAN SAILOR, WRAPPED IN A TARPAULIN, ON TO THE ICE Nazis fired the first shots; though at the enquiry at Oslo, which opened on February 23, 
j * ALTMARK’S " STERN FROM HERE SOME OF THE GERMAN CREW CROSSED Germany firmly, as was to be expected, denied this An official News Agency German 
¥ THE ICE TO FIRE ON THE BRITISH SAILORS WHO HAD BOARDED THE PRISON - SHIP. 


message said that the ‘“ Altmark’’ was refloated on February 23 
Photograths by Planet, A.P.. and L.N.A 
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THE “BLIGHTY ” TRAIN: THE SCENE ON A RAILWAY PLATFORM 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL WAR ARTIST 
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THE COLD, GLOOMY STATION TAKES ON AN ATMOSPHERE OF WARMTH FROM THE CHEERFUL SOLDIERS REPORTING TO THE 


for the B.E.F. occurs every six months. Various circumstances ymnne of the principal thoughts of the soldier serving ad . Im this night 
unprecedente cold spell tension in the 1 Cou es scene at a railway centre in the British sector the nen have come in 
‘ r their « 1 


,oing on leave various units many miles distant It 


ying note, “is n as always Dut the cold, gloomy raliway Station takes 
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IN FRANCE AS MEN OF THE B.E.F. ENTRAIN FOR HOME. 


IN FRANCE, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 
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GUARDS SERGEANT ATTACHED TO THE R.T.O., AND PILING INTO THE LONG TRAIN WHICH WILL TAKE THEM TO ENGLAND. 


is with cheerful soldiers. They come from every bran of t Servi for 1e lor rawr i o the coast 
but they are all bound for ‘ Blighty i hich during the Four 
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OR several years the Red 
Army has been the subject 

of discussion, frequently of an 
angry nature. British admirers 
of all things Russian declared 
that its equal had never been 
seen, that here was a mass army 
whose training, armament and 
equipment had reached a height 
hitherto considered to be attainable only by small, 
long-service professional formations. This material 
excellence was, they told us, inspired by a devotion 
to duty amounting to religious fervour. Spirit and 
matter combined to make the Red Army invincible. 
It certainly looked well in the Moscow parades, and 
some of our soldiers who saw it on manoeuvres seemed 
to think that its tanks and mechanical transport 





FINNISH 


stood up to the test fairly well- 
Those who suggested caution in 
accepting this verdict were labelled 
“reactionary,” a convenient word 
for all who ventured the slightest 
criticism of Moscow. They had, how- 
ever, some good reasons for hesitation, 
certain of them being based upon 
ascertainable facts, others upon natural 
deductions. They knew that the air- 
craft of the Red Army were not, for 
the most part, of the best types. 
They knew that the railways had 
not been improved and that where 
new lines had been laid these were, 
according to the evidence of German 
railway experts, in the nature of 
field railways which other nations 
construct in time of war, but which 
they would consider altogether too 
rough-and-ready to be passed in time 
of peace. They did not think it 
possible for a whole nation to have 
been transformed in less than twenty 
years to such an extent that primitive 
peasants should have been converted 
into trained technicians. They be- 
lieved—-and here they were supported 
by some of Russia’s warmest friends 
that purges of the Corps of Officers, 
while they might have resulted in 
increased fidelity to the régime, must 
have sadly diminished the supply of experienced 
leadership. The campaign in Poland proved nothing, 
one way or the other, because the Poles were 
incapable of serious resistance. What has the 
campaign in Finland proved ? 

Here again there is difference of opinion. In my 
view, some commentators have been far too positive 
in their condemnation of the Red Army as a fighting 
machine. The early reports did, indeed, speak of 
lack of equipment for winter fighting, but of late the 
evidence suggests that the Russian divisions are 
pretty well found. From such information as can 
be gathered, it seems fair to say that the Soviet’s long 
series of reverses on the eastern frontier of Finland 
has been due only partially to weak tactics. An 
equally important factor has been under-estimation 
of the task in hand. Possibly the command did 
not realise that any serious resistance would be met ; 
obviously tt had no conception of the quality of the 
Finnish Army. Each column pressed straight for- 
ward, regardless of flanks or communications, as 
though it had been dealing with an enemy already 
beaten. The detachments were over-mechanised. 
When I first heard of tanks in the northern operations 
I thought there had been an error in reporting and 


A GENERAL 


that, in fact, armoured cars were meant. Cars on 
the roads, perhaps on the ice, might have been useful, 
but tanks must have proved actually a handicap in 
thick forests, deep in snow Some of these columns 
could not at first be checked by the Finns, because 


they had no troops for the purpose. In the end, 


BOOTY: CAPTURED SOVIET LIGHT FIELD-GUNS ON VIEW WITH 
OTHER WAR TROPHIES IN HELSINKI’S EXHIBITION PALACE. 


VIEW OF THE SELECTIVE 
TWO BOMBERS ARE SHOWN OF THE 387 DESTROYED SINCE THE WAR BEGAN. 
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THE WAR WITH NAZI GERMANY: 
THE RED ARMY IN 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


however, each Russian detachment received similar 
treatment. The Finnish forces, keeping off the road 
altogether and relying on sleigh transport for their 
advanced troops, began a stealthy but steady pressure 
which gradually cut the Russians off from supplies 
and reinforcements. On the whole, the Russian 
commanders showed themselves bad comrades ; 
according to Finnish evidence, they did not sufficiently 
bestir themselves to rescue their 
colleagues. Occasionally a detach- 
ment from the rear forced its way 
through, but only to share the fate 
of the force to whose support it had 
moved. The beleaguered column 
generally made little effort to 
broaden its front, but fought to the 
last, with fatalistic courage, close to 
the roadside. I believe there is only 
one recorded case of a Russian 
detachment taking up a really good 
position, holding off the Finns, and 
finally carrying out an_ orderly 
retirement. 

On the Karelian Isthmus con- 
ditions were very different. Here, 
with three railways from Leningrad 
at their service, the Russians could 
concentrate masses of troops. Nor 
was the ground in general altogether 
unsuitable for tanks. Once again it 


(Central Press.) would appear that the tactics of the 





HELSINKI 


Red Army were clumsy, but that 
over-confidence proved still more 
costly. The tanks and waves of 
infantry attacked at all hours of the 
day, so far as can be discovered 
with inadequate artillery preparation 
and support. No better means of 
committing suicide could be devised, 
provided the defence is well dug 
in and steady. The Red Army 
command may have been tardy in 
reaching the conclusion that other 
methods were required, but it did 
definitely adopt them in the great 
offensive which began on Jan. 31. 
Intense bombardments which recalled 
the battles of the war of 1914-1918 
preceded the assaults; light tanks 
emitted smoke-screens on the flanks ; 
and—a highly ingenious device 

the big tanks towed sleighs carry- 
ing machine-gun detachments, whose 
role was to occupy advantageous 
points and to protect the main body of the in- 
fantry. It was all very costly; but, though some 
armies might have carried out the operation rather 
more cheaply, no assault upon a position such .as 
the Mannerheim Line could be made without incurring 
very heavy casualties. On the other hand, if the 
Red Army was in a hurry to finish the matter off 
before the big snows and the subsequent thaw, it was 


FINLAND. 


EXHIBITION OF SOVIET 


ONE OF TWO RED TANKS ON VIEW--APPARENTLY HEAVY “‘ 7T.28's”"’. 
CAPTURED OR DESTROYED UP TO FEB. 16, WHEN THE SHOW OPENED. (C.P.) 
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perfectly right to conclude that 
to turn the Finnish fortifications 
from north of Lake Ladoga was 
impracticable. A big operation 
requires good communications. 

In the _ neighbourhood of 
Summa the Russians at last 
forced their way into the Finnish 
foremost zone of defence. The 
Finns carried out some counter-attacks, but evidently 
found them too expensive. They then adopted 
the alternative method. They swung back their 
right wing to the second line of defence, the 
maximum withdrawal being about five miles. This 
move afforded them a brief respite and compelled 
a general advance of the Russian artillery. On the 
other hand, it endangered the important railway 
junction of Viipuri, which, whatever the - final 
issue of the campaign, now seems doomed to 
destruction. If the Finnish command hoped that 
the Russians would take a long time to mount a new 
offensive on the western side of the isthmus, it has 
been undeceived. The Russians, quite correctly, 
launched heavy assaults against the eastern defences, 
the line of the Taipale river, to bridge the time-gap 
while they were preparing to renew the attack upon 
the western. And it must be acknowledged that 
they have been by no means dilatory. Already strong 
assaults have been carried out in the direction of 
Viipuri, though up to the time of writing all of them 
are said to have been repulsed. We do not know 
the state of the Russian forces on the isthmus, though 
we do know that the Russian soldier is hardy and 
frugal, so that he can subsist and maintain his 
fighting value in conditions which the armies of 
western nations might not be able to endure. 
Yet, seeing how large is the force engaged in 
the operations against the Mannerheim Line, it 
does appear that the administrative handling of 
the offensive has been competent. 

When we look back over Russian 
military history, we observe very 
similar characteristics all through. 
Administration looks deplorable on 
the surface, but fair results are 
achieved, none the less. In the Russo- 
Japanese War, for example, the 
Russians produced an _ astonishing 
return from the Trans-Siberian rail- 
way, by means of which they main- 
tained a huge force in the Far East. 
The railway was only single track, 
but by means of very long sidings 
they gave it—by their standards— 
almost the yield of a double track. 
It must, however, be recalled that 
the Tsarist Army possessed a large 
number of technicians, Swedo-Finns 
and Balts, who are no longer at the 
disposal of the Russians. National 
characteristics are not changed by 
differences of régime, even by such 
breaks with tradition as the Russian 
Revolution has produced. The Rus- 
sian soldier of to-day is not as well 
led as he was in the day of the Tsars ; 
his training is of about the same 
standard; he is’ better armed, even 
taking into account the general im- 
provement in armament; he is as 
brave as ever, though it is only in 
the handful who are members of the 


MATERIEL. 
(Wide World.) 
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Communist Party that the old fervour for God and 
the Little Father has been replaced by an equiva 
lent enthusiasm for the Revolution. It is an ironic 
reflection that all the changes which Russia has 
undergone have so little altered the Russian Army 
It is formidable, but, except on its own soil, rather 
below the highest European standards And that is 
precisely what it has always been 
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THE NAZI ROUTE FOR SWEDISH IRON—NORWAY’S TERRITORIAL WATERS 
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A MAP SHOWING HOW GERMANY GETS HER VITAL IRON SUPPLIES IN WINTER V/A THE ICE-FREE PORT OF NARVIK 
AND NORWEGIAN TERRITORIAL WATERS; AND, INSET, NORTHERN FINLAND, WITH POTENTIAL GERMAN NAVAL BASES. 


Germany's use of Norwegian territorial waters has been brought into prominence | of it is normally shipped from Narvik, since Lulea is closed by ice for about 
by the ‘‘ Altmark "’ case; and as this map shows, the rich iron and other ores of half the year."’ Should Finland come under Russian domination, Russo-German 
Sweden can be shipped down Norway's territorial waters from Narvik, then into | pressure on Norway and Sweden could obviously be intensified, and the railway 
Denmark's, and so to Germany almost without venturing into the open sea. Last | communications between Finland and Sweden, which now serve to transport help 
year, states an article in the Royal Institute of International Affairs Bulletin of for the Finns, then used, probably, against the Allies. The line runs round the north of 
January 13, Germany took 69 per cent. of Sweden's ore exports; and Sweden is the Gulf of Bothnia, connecting, via a branch line to Rovaniemi, with the © Arcti 
the largest exporter in the world. ‘‘ Most of the exported ore comes from the Highway (a motor road) to the Petsan region, and through Oulu with the 
Gallimare-Kiruna district where reserves are estimated at 17 million tons rest of the Finnish railway syster As we write, there are reports of British war 
This is rich ore (é per cent. iron), but has a high phosphorus ntent, and is ships lying off Petsan apparently ¢t trap the German nava 


consequently suitable for the German basic Bessemer t ry Three. quarter boat said ¢t at Murmansk a L na 
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THE KING’S VISIT TO CHATHAM, THE NAVY’S GREAT BASE AT THE MOUTH 
OF THE THAMES: AN INSPECTION OF NAVAL RATINGS. 


The King visited the dockyard, the Royal Marine Barracks, and the Royal Naval Barracks 
at Chatham cn February 21. At the Royal Marine Barracks he saw Marines drilling, learning 
signalling and doing physical training. After an hour in the dockyard the King drove to 
the R.N. Barracks, where 1500 ratings paraded before him. Representative platoons from all 
sections of the barracks, including the gunnery and signal schools, were in the parade. (P.N.A.) 











THE KING DECORATING SQUADRON 
FORMERLY A STOCKBROKER 


LEADER A. D, FARQUHAR—34 YEARS OLD, AND 
WITH THE D.F.C. DURING HIS VISIT TO AN EAST SCOTLAND 
FIGHTER COMMAND. 
During his visit to Scotland on February 26, the King decorated Squadron Leader A. D. Farquhar, A.A.F., 
with the D.F.C. Squadron Leader Farquhar brought down a Heinkel bomber at North Berwick in February. 
He also led the squadron which on October 28 shot down the first Heinkel in England ; the same squadron 
brought down the Heinkel at St. Abb’s Head (seen on this page) on February 22. (Wide World.) 





THE WRECKAGE 
WHEN 


CAUSED BY A ‘PLANE 
THREE PEOPLE WERE 


CRASH AMONG HOUSES 
KILLED AND EIGHT 


AT WALLINGTON, SURREY, 
TREATED FOR SHOCK, 
On February 24 an aeroplane crashed into a house at Wallington, Surrey Two people in the house, 
Mrs. Bridge and her five-year-old daughter Jill, died the following day Mr. Bridge was taken to 
lischarged Seven other persons were treated for shock The pilot, Pilot Officer 
was killed The aeroplane had just taken off from Croydon Aerodrome After striking 
it ricochetted and struck two garages and wrecked three motor-cars (S. and G.) 
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THE FIRST CANADIAN AIR FORCE SQUADRON REACHES ENGLAND : 
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A D.F.C.; A FATAL ’PLANE CRASH. 








THE CONTINGENT CHEERING 
ON THE QUAYSIDE AFTER DISEMBARKATION. 


Singing their own battle-sone. written by one of the pilots, the first squadron of the Royal 
Canadian Air Force to reach this country landed on February 25 at an English port, where they 
boarded a special train which took them to an R.A.F. station in the south. The airmen, whose 
arrival was kept as secret as their departure from Canada, come from every part of the Dominion. 
They were welcomed on arrival by Captain H. H. Balfour, Under-Secretary of State for Air. (A.P.) 





THE LATE LORD TWEEDSMUIR’S LYING-IN-STATE IN THE SENATE CHAMBER, OTTAWA: 
THE GUARD OF OFFICERS OF THE HOUSEHOLD REGIMENTS. 


When the train carryine the remains of the late Lord Tweedsmuir reached Ottawa on February 13 
the Chief Justice of Canada, Sir Lyman Duff, Mr. Mackenzie King, and members of the Cabinet 
followed the hearse to Parliament Buildings, where it was borne through the draped corridors to 
the Senate Chamber to lie in state in front of the Speaker’s chair. Sixteen officers of the Governor- 
General’s Footguards and Princess Louise’s Dragoon Guards furnished relays for the guard. (Keystone.) 





SPITFIRE FIGHTERS BRING 


ARE CAPTURED 


DOWN AN ENEMY HEINKEL, WHOSE 


GUARDING THE BURNT-OUT 


CREW OF 
WRECKAGE 


ff the North-East Coast 


FOUR 
SOLDIERS 
Two enemy aircraft were shot down by the R.A.F. on February 22, one 
and the second, a Heinkel, attacked by Spitfires of the Fighter Command rashed on land near 
St. Abb’s Head, Berwickshire, after a 30-mile chase through the clouds by Hawker Hurricane 
fighters. The leader of the fighter squadron, Squadron Leader Farquhar, skilfully landed near the 
bomber, but was too late to prevent the Germans from destroying their machine. 
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NAVAL BASES SURVEYED BY R.A.F. PHOTOGRAPHY. 
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“ HORNUM, ON THE SOUTH END OF SYLT, SHOWING: (A) SEAPLANE BEING TOWED ~~ 


TO LARGE CRANE (AI), FOR LIFTING OFF WATER; (B) SLIPWAY 
AIRCRAFT; (C) A CURIOUS CAMOUFLAGE EFFECT; (D) “‘ 


p.o-18 "’ 
(E) LARGE HANGAR; (F) DISUSED LIGHT RAILWAY; (G) SHELTER TRENCH. 
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UNDERGROUND 
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THE SEAPLANE BASE OF LIST, ON THE ISLAND OF SYLT, SHOWING : (A) HARBOUR; 
QUARTERS ; 
AND 


(rk 
(G) 


BRUNSBUTTEL, WESTERN TERMINUS OF THE KIEL CANAL, SHOWING A) NEW LOCKS ; B) NEW “3 FRIEDRICHSHAFEN, SHOWING (A} SHELTER TRENCHES ; 

SHEDS; (C) NAVAI STORES; (D) LARGE CONTAINER; (FE) LARGE SHEDS, PROBABLY FOR MOTOR ¥ worksuor ; ( CONCRETE RUNWAY; D) PRINCIPALLY 

TRANSPORT ; F POWER STATION; ([G WATER TOWER; (HH) OLD HARBOUR, i LARGI HOUSE, iF UNDERGROUND ENTRANCES, r HANGAR COM 

PROBABLY A HARBOUR OR PILOT'S HOUSE (Jj) LIGHTHOUSE ; (K) RIVER ELBE H) RAILWAY; (1) ZEPPELIN HANGAR, SINCE 

In continuation of the series of brilliant French and R.A.F. rec seaplane bases at Sylt produced this page, taken i nju 
taken over the Siegfried Line and German air and sea base in our issue of Jan afford a remarkably lea of 
in our issues of February 3, 10 and 17 respectively, we publish t week a furthe isla a I e of pr pal bases f e a ela 
group hree f the views were taker ve North-Weste e any The freque y er v ed t R.A.F security pa ; a g 
i ide Brunsbittel, the Westerr tern is f the KF ana and a aeria es f the amt is R.A re aisSa fi 
view f Friedrichshafen which includes a Zeppeli hangar a j e t r anes r 3 elig and B er A . 
; graph was taken, to have been destroyed or damaged ef graphs We ‘ : . . 
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SETTING A TRAP FOR GERMAN PATROLS IN “NO 


Most .accounts of the Western Front are chiefly concerned with patrol activity, 
which frequently reaches great intensity. 


Decorations were awarded in January 
to Captain Barclay, of the Royal Norfolk Regiment, and Lance-Corporal H. Davis 
for their feat in penetrating deep into the German lines, with a patrol, and 
searching a house which was apparently occupied by the Germans In our issue 


of January 6 we reproduced a drawing by Captain de Grineau showing this 


MAN'S LAND” 


! 


| 
| 
| 


IN FRONT OF THE MAGINOT LINE: 
BY A DECOY BOMBING PARTY, SEEN IN THE 


form of warfare, and we noted that the patrols avoid using their rifles as this 
gives away their position. In the above picture, based upon a drawing sent 
to us by an eye-witness in France, the British have trapped the Germans into 
using their small arms by the use of a decoy bombing patrol, the position of 
which is marked by the flashes in the centre distance. The flashes of the 
German rifles, in the right distance, however, are offering an excellent mark for 
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BREN-GUN PARTY READY TO OPEN FIRE ON GERMANS WHO HAVE BEEN LURED INTO GIVING AWAY THEIR POSITION 
DISTANCE ; -IN THE GRIM MOMENT JUST BEFORE DAWN. 


this the Bren-gun party, lying in wait on a little crest, and about to open a withering | which enables him to use both hands in changing magazines As veterans of 
sent | fire on this target Those of our readers who have experience of modern | the last war will confirm, the time before the dawn is the grimmest moment 
into British infantry training will recognise the peculiar position adopted by the of the twenty-four hours, and the most dangerous, for it is then possible for 
of Bren gunner, lying with his heels together and his toes dug in, in contrast to men lying absolutely still to observe movement at some distance without being 
the that of the riflemen in the foreground, with their legs apart and heels down seen themselves. Snowy conditions complete the desolate scene; though, in fact, 
for | To the left of the Bren gunner is the No. 2, lying on his left elbow, a position the coming of spring can change the desolation of such a scene but little 


NEO, FROM A DRAWING MADE AT THE FRONT 
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URING the last year or two the average age 
of film stars has been rapidly approaching 
Recruitment seems to have taken place from 
the kindergarten rather than the school. The Infant 
Prodigy, or at least the Songful Romp, has been every- 
body’s darling. It is, therefore, with the more pleasure 
that I can recommend a picture in which the Senior 
School (feminine) takes the prizes and incidentally re- 
minds us that the seniors do happen to have learned 
their business of acting to the last degree of com- 
pleteness and are not just trilling their way to triumph 
on a gale of schoolgirl spirits and with the vocalism 
of a surprising soprano—surprising, that is, in children 
of such tender years. 


zero, 


To talk of ladies as Senior may seem less than chivalrous. 
Mr. John Parker, snapping his tireless fingers at such 
obstacles as wars, has brought out yet another, the Ninth 
Edition, of his ‘** Who’s Who in the Theatre,” in which 
volume almost all theatrical secrets, including those of ages, 
are often disclosed. Unfortunately he does not apply his 
curiosity to those whose work is only on the screen, so I 
cannot mention the exact age of Miss Marlene Dietrich. 
At any rate, she is somewhat senior, we may assume, to 
the Misses Deanna Durbin, Shirley Temple, and Gloria 
Jean. The re-emergence of an established star of the films 
like Miss Marlene Dietrich, especially in a réle which is a 
change from her latest style, is delightful at least to those 
of us who are getting a trifle tired of the Songful Romp 
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AT THE VILLA ROSE,” THE SCREEN VERSION 


OF A. E. W. MASON'’S DETECTIVE STORY, 
SHORTLY TO BE GENERALLY RELEASED: 
TESTING THE FAKE MEDIUM, CELIA 
HARLAND (JUDY KELLY; CENTRE), BEFORE 


THE SEANCE WHEN MME. 
MAITLAND; LEFT) IS 


DAUVRAY (RUTH 
MURDERED. 
After the murder of Mme. Dauvray in the séance, as 
many of our readers will remember, Celia Harland 
per rg as do £50,000 of jewels. Inspector Hainaud, 
with A ethermill, the young man who believes passion- 
ately in Celia’s innocence, and Ricardo, then searches 
for the solution. On right above is Adéle Rossignol 
(Antoinette Cellier). 


from the Fifth Form at St. Dominic’s or 
its American equivalent. 

This film will be enormously popular. I 
liked it because it reminded me of pleasures 
long ago, being a ‘* Western,” with galloping 
sheriffs, plenty of horse-coaches, ambuscades, 
escapades, and barricades. (The film horse is 
so much more pleasing to watch than the film 
motor-car, and fine photography of flocks 
and herds upon the hillside offers a nice 
change from the human = animal.) This 
picture, “ Destry Rides Again,” presented 
at the Leicester Square Cinema, features 
the great Marlene as “ Frenchy,”’ the Cabaret Darling 
of Bottleneck, a blatant blonde, adorning the toughest 
bar of the toughest town of the toughest end of Louisiana, 
or thereabouts. The business of “ cleaning up " Bottleneck 
falls by chance to an ex-alcoholic specimen who, in his 
dilemma, sends for young Destry, the son of a famous 
scourge of the lawless and renowned hammer of all thieves 
and bullies. Needless to say, when young Destry turns 
up, he appears to be as soft a tenderfoot as ever refused 
to tread on criminal corns 

Phat sort of plot is, of course, as old as Beverly Hills 
or any hills in the world rhese little men who turn out to 
be the last word in tough guys, these seeming pacifists 
who become the slickest gunmen of the mall, the lambs 
on Wall Street who suddenly make a swift supper of all 
the wolves, are fairly certain winners, and that kind of 
part could not be better plaved than by Mr. James Stewart, 
who combines the shy, soft eye of the apparent ninny with 
the litheness of limb and steadiness of hand of the straight 
shooting, hard-riding hero in concealment. He is excel 
lently paired with Miss Dietrich who, while lashing across 
the glitter and greed of a small-town vamp and card 
sharper, does so with quite enough subtlety to make us 
realise that there are far, far better things to emerge from 
that hard heart beneath the tinsel This is the Dietrich 
of “ The Blue Angel,” and in better form than ever 

As I said, the plot runs true to form 
to fall for’’ the much-mocked 
first ts 


INSPECTOR 


* Frenchy " begins 
young Destry, who at 


talking gentleness to gangsters and even practising 


(PETER MURRAY 


it, too. In the end, she seems to be his for ever, as he 
finally wipes out the anarchy of Bottleneck and ‘“ bumps 
off’ the bullies—his good talking has to turn into good 
shooting at last—but in these days films are permitted to 
have tragical conclusions, and ‘“‘ Frenchy ” dies in Destry’s 
arms, saving him from the bullet of Public Nuisance No. 1. 
Now that, admittedly, is a trite plot. It has all the usual 
features and fittings. But do plots matter in pictures ? 
If the pace and tension be maintained, if great artists are 
involved, if the photography be skilful, 
surely almost ‘“ anything goes:’”’ Miss 
Dietrich’s ‘‘ Frenchy,’’ whether leading a 
bar-room chorus or yielding her tough 
little heart to the tender passion, is a 
real and fascinating work of art and 
not just a bagof tricks or feat of efficiency. 
She pours life into celluloid. So, in his 
quiet way, does Mr. James Stewart, 
too. Or perhaps, so quiet is his method, 
he may be said not to pour but 
insinuate the vital essence. 

‘** Hollywood Cavalcade,’ at the 
Leicester Square Odeon, was interesting 
also because of its reminiscential value. 
It had the novelty of technicolour and 
new figures, but its particular point 
was to bring to mind the early kinema 
of the very Senior School in which 
there were custard-pies and Bathing 
Belles, so differently arrayed from those 
of our own time and Lidos, and the 
Keystone Cops and their mad pursuits. 
Surely the kinema lost a great deal 
when it settled down to give us so much 
more of the photographic play than of 
the photographic panorama. 

Of course, there was something 
essentially childish in those wild chases 
of the old days in which motor-cars 
scaled the sides of houses. In my own 
Hollywood Cavalcade—for we must all 
have memories of early films which delighted us—there was 
a glorious picture called “‘ The Theft of a Million Dollars ” 
(or something like it), in which the thief and the police 
seemed to go through every conceivable form of athletic 


APACHE 


HAINAUD 


(KENNETH 
MME. DAUVRAY'S MURDER AT THE VILLA ROSE: LEFT, HARRY WETHER- 


KENT) SEARCHES FOR CLUES AFTER 
HILL) ; 


AND CENTRE, 


RIGHT, M. 
RICARDO 


BESNARD (RONALD 
(WALTER RILLA). 


ADAM) ; 


adventure. There would be, for example, a 
violent collision between a character in a 
dog-cart with an express train at a level 
crossing, as the preposterous result of which 
the hero would be found safely ensconced 
on the engine of the onward-speeding train. 
That kind of film was continued by Pearl 
White and Harold Lloyd. It was a young, 
vigorous, inventive form of entertainment, 
and I must say I regret its scarcity now- 
adays. ‘* Hollywood Cavalcade "’ comes as a 
reminder of its absurdities as well as its 
qualities. But they were jovial jaunts that 
we made to see the Exploits of Elaine (not 
quite so athletic, but very inventive) or the 
confections offered under the name of 
Keystone. Watching the cowboy cavalcades 
and fights in “ Destry Rides Again” was a 
happyreintroduction to the pleasures of youth. 
Since those Keystone days the kinema 
has gone up in the world. It has ceased 
to be entertainment only and 
in many ways, a fine art 
occasional return to boyhood ? 
does every form of art a little 
go sometimes in search of its youth. It 
was the kinema'’s trouble that it had a 
very short youth and adult and 


ilmost it 1 stroke 


become, 
Why not an 
Surely it ON THE 
good to AT THE 


ad 
became — 


perilously wealthy 


INDIANS TORTURE THE CAPTURED PALEFACE, LIEUTENANT STEELE 
(WILLIAM HENRY): A SCENE FROM “ GERONIMO!”, AT THE PLAZA THEATRE. 
“Geronimo!”’, the story of the Apache Indian who swore vengeance on the palefaces 
and who for decades waged war against them in New Mexico and Arizona, has taken 
five years to make; and his “ war,” culminating in President Grant’s despatch of troops, 


WESTERN 
WARNER 
LLOYD HART 


the film 


driving and 








It was born with a silver spoon in its mouth and the 
temptation was to proceed from one form of extravagance 


to another. ‘“ Hollywood Cavalcade” shows this road to 
ruin. Moreover, it began to serve a public who must have 
the last word. The technique of the film had to hurry up 
and be always changing. The industry had no time to 
indulge in backward glances. 

That has meant that we very rarely see film-revivals. 
The public want the new thing, even if it is only the not- 





2 mad - 


is grandiosely shown. 


quite-new thing disguised and given a fresh coat of glamour. 
For my part, I am always ready to revisit old friends like 
Buster Keaton whenever I get a chance, as at the Odeon, 
or in any picture of Western, equestrian life, and J am the 
more grieved that the Everyman Theatre in Hampstead, 
which really was a film repertory theatre, with constant 
revivals of the farcical as well as the fine things, has had to 
close down, owing partly, I suppose, to the diminished 
vitality of that family suburb in wartime. The policy 
there was to keep the kinema in reasonable touch with its 
younger days and early triumphs. 

One point suggested by the *‘ Hollywood Cavalcade ”’ 
was the desirability of reviving some of Charlie Chaplin’s 
masterpieces. True, they are a quarter of a century old, 
but their humour has a timeless, fadeless qualitv. They 
helped millions to endure the last war and they might do 
as much for us again. Not only the very old Chaplins 
might be brought back to us,”"but more recent work, such as 
“The Gold Rush,” which I should love to see again. Is 
it very optimistic to suppose that sufficient numbers are 
of the same opinion and would really value and enjoy a 
return to the playground of the Senior School, a playground 
in which took place all those fantastic pursuits up and about 
and even over cities with motor--ars crawling like blue 
bottles up the sides of houses? A good chase is perpetual 
excitement in any form of art and, when you had it pictured 
in the carefree spirit of the early camera-work, it was the 
kind of thing to make us all boys together. So does a 
good “ Western ” like “ Destry Rides Again.”” It was odd 
and agreeable that Leicester Square should have simul- 
taneously contained two reminders of the fun we had in 
those far-off Senior Schooldays. 





FRONT IN 
THEATRE 


1918, IN 
EDDIE 


“THE ROARING 
BARTLETT 


TWENTIES,’ 
(JAMES CAGNEY; LEFT), 


(JEFFREY LYNN), AND GEORGE MALLY (HUMPHREY BOGART) 


After the war (the Four Years War, of urse) this trio returns to the States; 
jeals with their subsequent adventures—in bootlegging and taxicat 
gang investigation Eddie is the her and the girl in the picture 
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THE ROYAL VISIT TO WARTIME SCOTLAND— 
WHEN THEIR MAJESTIES MET “ALTMARK” PRISONERS. 
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> ae el FF EVERY SIDE OF EDINBURGH’S GREAT CIVIL DEFENCE ORGANISATION 
THE QUEEN’S VISIT TO EDINBURGH, WHERE SHE SPENT A BUSY DAY, BEGINNING AT SEVEN & & INTERESTED HER MAJESTY. SHE IS SEEN HERE TALKING TO 
: a. . a a . ‘ " ‘ wines . 
IN THE MORNING. SHE IS HERE SEEN WITH INJURED MEN IN THE ASTLEY AINSLIE HOSPITAL. (Planet) # } AUXILIARY FIREMEN IN PALMERSTON SQUARE. (I.B.) 
2. a 

















WITH THE WOMEN’S AUXILIARY POLICE FORCE IN EDINBURGH. 
THE QUEEN INSPECTED MEN AND WOMEN OF CIVIL DEFENCE UNITS, 
AND ALSO WENT TO THE MIDLOTHIAN HEADQUARTERS OF THE W.V.S. (Zopical.) 
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» Z 
\T THE SCOTTISH GOVERNMENT OFFICES, WHICH THEY WERE TO HAVE 4@ 
BINNS ? 
& a OPENED IN OCTOBER: THE KING AND QUEEN LEAVING ST. ANDREW'S ; 
& - iG AN ou x “ yO « SCOTTISH PORT THEIR JOINT TO f 
F HE KING AND QUEEN MEET “ ALTMARK” PRISONERS AT A TrisM J } HOUSE, EDINBURGH. (P.N.A.) 
FOLLOWED THE QUEENS VISIT TO EDINBURGH (P.N.A.) 2 7 
<3 
On Saturday, February 24, her Majesty the Queen travelled to Edinburgh, and spent Ainslie Institute, which is now being used for light casualties. She ntinued her 
there a very busy day. She arrived soon after seven in the morning. She went first tour of the East of Scotland on February 2 attending Morning Service at St. Peter's 
to the Regional Commissioner's Office, and then inspected about a hundred men and Episcopal Church Musselburgh The King visited Scotland on February 26, being 
women of civil defence units. By the time she arrived at the King George and joined by the Queen in the afternoon They talked to a grouy f ‘* Altmark 
Queen Elizabeth Club, in Prince's Street, which provides for Service men from the survivors—discussing with them the limited rations they got in that notorious vessel 
Dominions, large crowds had collected and gave her Majesty a vociferous welcome and fishermen who had suffered attacks in the North Sea. Later they went to Edinburgt 
The headquarters of the Midlothian Women's Voluntary Services and a Red Cross and, accompanied by the Secretary for Scotland and Lord Provost, they visited the 


depot were the next tw places visited In the afternoon she went t the Astley scottish Government fices at St. Andrew's House 
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““ MODERN 


grey about modern French painters, taken jointly 

and severally, run into thousands. But no one until 
now, I think, has produced so comprehensive a book—a 
very laborious but lively book—as that which Mr. Wilenski 
has written and Messrs. Faber have published at a price 
which, to-day, seems surprisingly low. The term ‘“ French 
Painters" is comprehensively used. Paris has for genera- 
tions been the great centre of student life, of art-dealing, 


AN EXAMPLE OF MODERN PAINTING WHICH IS INTELLIGIBLE 
AND SYMPATHETIC TO THE “‘ PLAIN MAN": ““LE MARCHE 
A HONFLEUR” (¢. 1929), BY CAMILLE BOMBOIS. BOMBOIS 
BEGAN LIFE AS A WRESTLER IN A TRAVELLING CIRCUS. 


and of fashion in articles of luxury, and it has adopted as 
“French painters’ artists from all quarters. Picasso, for 
example, is a Spaniard, like Dali; Chirico ‘“ was born of 
Italian parents in Greece"’; Sisley was English; and 
Pissarro was “ son of a Creole mother and a French- Jewish 
father who owned an ironmongery business at Saint Thomas, 
in the Danish West Indies.’’ Van Gogh, who has a gallery 
all to himself in Amsterdam, was a Dutchman who was a 
lay preacher in the Low Countries before ever he settled 
in France. However, they all went to Paris ; they mostly 
became involved in movements and “ isms,”’ and here is 
a full, useful account of their lives and works. 

Mr. Wilenski proceeds chronologically, starting with 
1863 amd Manet. He takes certain epochs in “ Acts,” and 
concurrently with his countless facts about painting gives 
us a * background ”"’ of contemporary events. Sometimes 
these (e.¢., the death of Karl Marx) may have been unknown 
to the artists concerned; and I feel sure that many of 
these did not know they were so deliberately organised in 
a compact group as they here appear to be. But the 
method gives exciting atmosphere to the book; “ time 
marches on” and the artists with it; and it would be 
absurd to point out small omissions in a book as nearly 
complete as, within its compass, human industry and 
devotion could make it. 

When all has been said, the men whom Mr. Wilenski 
selects for the biographies-in-segments are the expected 
and acknowledged ones : Degas, Cézanne, Renoir, Gauguin, 
Seurat, Toulouse-Lautrec, and (hoisted in recent years into 
his rightful position) the Douanier Rousseau. There is a 
special warmth in his treatment of that delightful character 
and delightful painter : he even has two of the four appen- 
dices to himself, one of which contains a summary of a play 
he wrote. He is sometimes referred to as though he were 
merely an unusual specimen of the type which from time 
to time turns up as “ docker-artist "’ or ** tram-conductor 
poet,” but his case wasn't quite as simple as all that. He 
fought as a soldier in Mexico (whence his lovely jungles), 
he was a lawyer's clerk for a time, and he was a sergeant 
in 1870; and if he didn’t paint Sefore he was a Customs 
officer he could play the flute, the clarinet, and the violin 
teaching music to his tradesmen’s daughters was, later, a 
source of income. But there was something comic and 
simple about him which has made the appellation stick, 
the romantic luxuriance of his imagination being so 
paradoxically remote from our normal conceptions of the 
severe denizens of the douane 

** Modern French Painters.” By R. H. Wilenski, With 96 pages 


of Illustrations, (Faber and Faber ; 308.) 





Pe NORE 
FRENCH PAINTERS”: 
An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


There are plenty of characteristic stories of him here, 
including the one in which, when some jokers rigged up a 
ghost to frighten him, ‘ to their astonishment The Douanier 
bowed to the apparition and asked it politely if it had 
come for a glass of wine.” The most touching is the 
account of his trial. A rogue had induced the poor man 
(who knew nothing about cheques or banks) to assist him 
with some hanky-panky with cheques, and he found him- 
self in the dock for forgery. ‘‘ The jury were suspicious 
until counsel read extracts from The Douanier’s collection 
of press-cuttings which described his paintings as childish, 
and produced one of his jungle pictures, ‘ Singes dans ia 
Forét,’ to prove the pathetic naiveté of a man who painted 
in this manner and believed it to be art; the jury then 
decided that, as the phrase goes, a man who could believe 
that could believe anything, and in the end Sauvaget was 
given five years’ imprisonment and The Douanier was con- 
demned to two years’ imprisonment with benefit of the 
Loi Bérenger (First Offenders Act), which .quashed the 
sentence. The Douanier had sat crestfallen while his counsel 
ridiculed his picture, and the jury giggled ; when his counsel’s 
speech was finished he rose and said, ‘ Dis-donc, maintenant 
que tu as fins est-ce que je peux m’en aller ?’—which caused 
much amusement in court and perhaps contributed by its 
simplicity to what amounted to his acquittal; when he 
heard the final verdict he bowed to the judge and said, 
‘Je vous remercie bien, Monsieur le Président. Je ferat 
le portrait de votre dame.’” 

This was in 1909, a year before his death. The lady, 
if alive now, may wish she had been painted by him. He 
said to the young Picasso, ‘“‘ We are the two greatest painters 
of the age—you in the Egyptian style, myself in the modern 
Style.” Picasso ¢ertainly appears, of late, to have out- 
stripped in the general esteem Matisse, with whom he 
always used to be bracketed, and Mr. Wilenski reproduces 
many of his very diverse works. He is astonished at 
Picasso's versatility ; the man plays with every manner 
and then discards it. He certainly can do whatever he 
wishes to do, which is the best of craftsmanship, and in 
some of his moods he is impressive. But one result of his 
kaleidoscopic and often obscure performance is that when 
he produces a straight drawing which Mr. Augustus John 
could do on his head, there is an awed hush among the 
devotees ; and the deduction that his more bewildering 
works must be both masterly and profound. As he is still 
alive he does not get a biography, nor is any serious attempt 
made to review his achievement as a whole, critically. 

Mr. Wilenski’s aim being to produce a sort of historical 
dictionary covering the ‘‘ movements ” of the last seventy- 
five years, he had to go through with it. But though he 


is ruthless with himself and gives us an account of the 
** neo-Surrealists " and their aims, it is evident that the 
gallant horse is taking his last fences with a great deal of 
He managed ‘‘ Dada’; but now “I find myself 


effort. 





PAINTED BY PICASSO AT THE AGE OF FOURTEEN, IN 

CORUNNA: “LA FILLETTE AUX PIEDS NUS” (1895). 

THE FEET AND THE HANDS SUGGEST LATER DEVELOP- 

MENTS OF THE GREAT SPANISH ARTIST THE INITIATOR 
OF ALMOST EVERY MODERN SCHOOL 

lMustrations reproduced from “ Modern French Painters” ; by Courtesy 
of the Publsshers, Messrs. Faber and Faber. 





By R. H. WILENSKI.* 


in the presence of artists who have cast aside those zsthetic 
and formal preoccupations which meant almost everything 
to the original artists of my generation, artists who seem 
to prefer direction from a civilisation to freedom in culture’s 
own domain, artists who no longer abominate the photo- 
graphic image but work with images resembling coloured 
photographs and coloured cinematographic ‘stills,’ artists 
who make the subject-matter the dominant factor and 
select a subject-matter which I, personally, cannot con- 
template without discomfort and distaste.” He quotes 
André Breton as envying ‘‘ the mental freedom of insane 
persons,” Ernst as saying “I have done my best to make 
my soul monstrous,”’ and a critic of Dali saying of his subject- 
matter : ‘‘ It comes direct from the dreams of Krafft-Ebing’s 
case histories. Apart from the vast number of fetishes 
which appear in his pictures . . . the processes of paranoia 
are expressed by ... the various phobias of abnormal 
psychology. ... The inevitable implements of imagined 
persecution are here: knives and scissors; the devices of 
corruption, limp watches and swarming ants.” “I find 
myself,” says Mr. Wilenski, ‘“‘ entirely out of sympathy 
with this concept of the art-activity as a kind of amateur 
psycho-pathology concerned to illustrate the secrets habitu- 
ally reserved for confessionals and clinics.’”’ I confess that 
I also shrink from pictures which are such stuff as night- 
mares are made on; it may be well to excavate your 
complexes, but it is rather steep to try to sell them. 
Earlier in his book he expresses the fear that he might 
be getting old and timid. Towards the end, discussing 
Bombois, Bauchant and Vivin, ‘“‘ these three unschooled 
men of the people,” he remarks: ‘‘ They cannot be alone 
in their powers of observation and their ability to record 
their vision, thoughts and sensations; there are surely 
other unschooled sons of the people now painting in France, 
and elsewhere, with the gifts and powers to charm and 
interest if they were similarly discovered. For my own 





THE ITALIAN PRIMITIVE OF LATE NINETEENTH-CENTURY 
FRANCE: ‘ MOI-MEME—PORTRAIT PAYSAGE” (1890), BY 
THE DOUANIER ROUSSEAU (1844-1910). 


Mr. Wilenski devotes much space to the Douanier Rousseau, and 

Sir John Squire quotes extensively from those pages. In this picture 

the artist, just over half-life-size, stands on a Paris quay; the wine- 

barrels suggest the Customs House; and behind the ship (with the 
Red Ensign) is the Pont des Arts. 


part I hope that more such artists will emerge in one way 
or another ; for in these days of brutal tyrannies on the 
one hand and neurotic protests on the other, it is a relief 
and a refreshment to receive the message of such artists 
who record with confident tranquillity the direct expression 
of their hearts and minds and eyes.” It is a relief, after 
his records of so many clamouring schools preoccupied 
with technical devices and “ ideas’ of all sorts, to come 
across this word “ hearts.” And it is consoling to reflect 
that time will sift all these people, and that not necessarily 
the noisiest or the most fashionable will survive : nothing 
grows stale more quickly than the ostentatiously modern. 
Mr. Wilenski refers to Puvis de Chavannes and Fantin- 
Latour (‘who painted photographic flower-pieces and 
portraits’) with a faint patronage as “ half-and-half 
artists.” They may never recover their old vogue, 
but they will probably be still found agreeable by gener- 
ations which have completely forgotten the more 
startling of Mr. Wilenski’s specimens. And when I was 
young it was about them that the enthusiasts for French 
painting were writing ! 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK AND PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 
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~" QUEEN MARY AT BRISTOL: HER MAJESTY ARRIVING \— DR. 
AT AN A.R.P. DECONTAMINATION DEPOT AT FILTON. 





KOHT, REAFFIRMING THE NORWEGIAN POLICY ~~ THE VICTOR OF THE RIVER PLATE ACTION: " 
IN REGARD TO THE “ ALTMARK’”’ IN PARLIAMENT. : 
On February 23 Queen Mary visited the new Y.M.C.A. Hostel for 


SIR HENRY HARWOOD AT RIO DE JANEIRO. 
ruar, } : ; On February 25 in Copenhagen, where he was attending the At the historic Guildhall luncheon on February 23 Captain Wood- 
troops in Victoria Street, Bristol, formerly a disused block of build- conference of Scandinavian Foreign Ministers, Dr. Koht, 

ings, taken over for the duration of the war and fitted out with 
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house expressed the hope that the wireless receiver which Rear- 
take y r ‘ speaking of the “ Altmark” rescue, said that Norway had Admiral Sir Henry Harwood kept in the sea cabin of his flagship 
dormitories with beds for 400 men. Her Majesty also inspected a agreed to submit the case to any court of arbitration Britain was working satisfactorily. The Admiral is here seen being piped 
x gas decontamination depot at Filton. = might be willing to designate. os aboard H.M.S. “ Hawkins” after a shore visit at Rio de Janeiro. = 
—— — wens — 
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a SIR NEVILE HENDERSON. +. PROFESSOR A. V. HILL, M.P. >= MR. F. W. BAIN. ~~ LORD BAYFORD. “>” ALDERMAN J. H. HOLLINS, M.P. 
British Ambassador in Berlin, 1937-39, : Elected on February 24 Independent : Died February 24; aged seventy- : Died February 24; aged seventy-two Elected M.P. (Labour) for Silvertown 
who, with the sanction of the Foreign =: Unionist Member for Cambridge seven. Scholar and author of “A : Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries, : on February 23 in the by-election 
Secretary, has written the full story =: University, in succession to the late Digit of the Moon,” and other Indian i 1922-24. Unionist M.P. for the i caused by the resignation of Mr. Jack 
of his ambassadorship in Nazi Ger- : Sir John Withers, with a majority of : love-stories. Professor of History and : Bridgwater Division of Somerset, Jones. Won the seat with 14,343 
many, as a sequel to the White Paper =: 4454 votes over the Independent : Political Economy at the Deccan 1910-23, and of the Wells Division, votes against the Communist and 
in which he recorded briefly the : Progressive candidate, Professor J. A. : College, Poona, from 1894 to 1919, 1924-29. Raised to the peerage, 1929. | British Union candidates, who re- 
events which immediately preceded : Ryle. Secretary of the Royal Society  : when he received a silver casket from Served in Gallipoli, Egypt, and : 

~ the invasion of Poland. ~*~ since 1935. Pome 


4 ils ceived only 966 and 151 votes respec- 
." past and present pupils. 


Palestine during the Great War. =. tively, thus forfeiting their deposits. | 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S ENVOY TO 






EU 





ROPE IN ROME 


MR. SUMNER WELLES - e THE DUCHESS OF 








GLOUCESTER’S VISIT TO THE CENTRAL HOSPITAL SUPPLY 
WELCOMED ON ARRIVAL; WITH MR. MYRON TAYLOR SERVICE AT CROYDON H.R.H. WORKING AN ELECTRIC CUTTING- MACHINE 
Mr. Sumner Welles, U.S. Under-Secretary of State, reached Rome on the first stage of his i On February 22 the Duchess of Gloucester, who is President of the Central Hospital Supply 
European mission of inquiry on February 25, with Mr. Myron Taylor, President Roosevelt's Service, representing the British Red Cross Society, the Order of St John, the Personal Service 
personal representative to the Vatican. The following day, accompanied by Count Ciano League, and the omen’s Voluntary Services for Civil Defence, visited the roydon learing 
and the American Ambassador, he was received by Signor Mussolini, to whom he handed a House at St. Peter’s Hall, Ledbury Road, Croydon. Her Royal Highness is here seen working 
written message from the President He was to leave for Berlin on February 28 an electric cutting-machine, which cuts Out seventy or eighty garments at a time 
Photographs by Fox, Central Press, Associated Press, Bassano, Elliott and Fry, Lafayet irt Phot ruue, Barratt nd Topwal 
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PARIS, COMPARED WITH LONDON, 
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rHE MORE ‘ ENLIGHTENED "? PARIS BLAC K-OUT, CLEARLY REVEALING THE ARCHITECTURAL BEAUTY , 
OF THE ELEGANT ISTH - CENTURY GABRIEL FACADES OF THE FRENCH MINISTRY C MARINE AND 
THE HOTEL DE CRILLON—DIVIDED BY THE RUE ROYALE. g 
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TUILERIES GARDENS: A 
ENEMY 


LALIQUE FOUNTAIN SANDBAGGED 
BOMBERS, AND WITH ITS STATUE REMOVED, 
ILLUMINATED BY THE DOWNWARD-FALLING ARTIFICIAL LIGHT. 
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WORTHY OF OUR EMULATION IN LONDON THE LARGE CLOCK, AT THE 
FLOOD-LIT PR BONO PUBLI 
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THE PLACE DE LA CONCORDE METRO, 
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NIGHT 
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AT THE TOP OF THE RUE ROYALE, BESIDE THE FASHIONABLE MADELEINE 
HURCH: THE MADELEINE METRO STATION—ALSO A RAID SHELTER- 
BENEATH A GLOW OF NIGHT ILLUMINATION. 
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MARKHEIM”’ OR “DR. JEKYLL”: A 
SACRE,” LOOKING, WITH ITS MISTY 
TRATION FROM AN R. L. STEVENSON 


CORNER OF THE 
ALLEYS, LIKE AN 
STORY. 
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OF LIGHT,” DESPITE WARTIME BLACK-OUT RESTRICTIONS. 
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A VIEW DOWN THE CHAMPS ELYSE ES, WITH 

LIGHTING CONSIDERABLY BRIGHTER THAN IN 

PICCADILLY OR REGENT STREET, AND WITH 

THE FLAMME ON THE UNKNOWN SOLDIER’S 

TOMB BURNING LIKE A ROSE OF FIRE BENEATH 
THE ARC DE TRIOMPHE,. 
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T will be difficult even for the most ardent 

and uncomplaining patriot, when gazing 
with envious—and, possibly, dazzled—eyes at 
these photographs of Paris under its wartime 
black-out illumination, to withhold endorsement 
of Stern’s dictum on’ the better way in which 
things are managed in France! V/artime 
London was disclosed in the unique series of 
photographic studies which appeared on 
pages 847-849 of our issue of December 9 as 
the equal in architectural beauty of Rome; 
but the photographs of the Metropolis in the 
unrestricted black-out reproduced on the follow- 
ing page of this number, reveal it—if ‘‘ reveal ” 
is the word—as a perfect pit of Avernus in 
comparison with Paris, unrelieved by even the 
ghost of its pre-war brillPance In a sym- 
posium of foreign wartime impressions of 
England published recently in the “ Daily 
Mail, the ) representative of the 
Italian newspaper “‘ La Stampa declared - 
‘You have certainly made one big mistake 
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the Black-out I think it was imposed un- 
necessarily harshly at fi and ne has the 
urage to repeal t a similar mistake 

was avoided by ot gall ar more tical 
a s is clearly demon in these 
ating views of everyman Paris. F 
under such chastened illumination as 
French capital is shown to display here it w 
not be difficult to enjoy the eastheti 

i by the City of Light at nigh 
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presente 
Ile St.-Louis to the Parc Mon 
the Rue Faubourg-St.-Honoré to 
The rate of mortality 
much more redu 
c-Out system than 
which, rding t the view f i William 
Brass, M.P., need not necessarily be modified 
in the matter ad 
that 
and 
by Jahan.) 


vehicles 
drivers can 
nock them 
RR amass 
JUNCTION OF SEVEN CENTRAL THOROUGHFARES, AND IN DAYTIME AMONG THE BUSIEST CENTRES THE PLACE 


SHOWING THE LONG LINE OF STATELY LAMPS WHICH, EVEN IN WARTIME CLEARLY ILLUMINE PARI 
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LONDON’S TRAFFIC PERILS DOUBLED BY THE WARTIME BLACK-OUT. 
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EXPLANATORY OF THE ‘“‘ COLOSSAL TOLL’ OF ROAD DEATHS SINCE THE BLACK-OUT : WHAT A PEDESTRIAN CROSSING IN LONDON LOOKS LIKE IN THE BLACK-OUT. 
A SCENE OF STYGIAN DARKNESS IN THE HEART OF LONDON. DIMMED STREET LAMPS HAVE NOW SLIGHTLY MODERATED THE GLOOM. 
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A PHOTOGRAPH OF KNIGHISBRIDGE AT NIGHT, THE ONLY ILLUMINATION—AND 1HAT 
MOMENTARY, AS SHOWN BY LIGHT-STREAKS IMPOSED ON THE PHOTOGRAPHIC 
NEGATIVE—CAUSED BY THE LAMPS OF PASSING MOTOR-CARS. 
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HYDE PARK CORNER. THE “ ON A RICHMOND BUS THE ONLY x ANOTHER SCENE PROVING THE NEED FOR INCREASED TRAFFIC LIGHTS, 


SO THAT 
RECOGNISABLE FEATURE IN THE ENCIRCLING GLOOM, DRIVERS CAN SEE PEDESTRIANS 


AND NOT KNOCK THEM DOWN. 
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No contrast could well be greater than that shown by a comparison of the letter to ‘‘ The Times" published on January 30 Sir William Brass, M.P., main- 
photographs of London by moonlight published in our issue of December 9 with tained that in five months of war promiscuous night bombing had nowhere taken 
the pictures reproduced above Since the onset of war, and the imposition of the place, but only precision bombing of visible targets. He asked: ‘‘ What is this intense 
almost total black-out, road deaths in Britain—which had already attained to black-out for? . . Any sort of accurate precision bombing at night with the 
alarming figures—-have increased to a tragic extent, a record total of 1155 being balloon barrage, searchlights, anti-aircraft guns, etc., is extremely unlikely Why 
reached in December as compared with 683 for December 1938 In a remarkable should we continue to kill hundreds of people each month on our roads... ?” 
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“RIVERS OF FIRE” TO GUARD RUMANIA: 
CANALS TO BE FILLED WITH OIL, CONCRETE, AND BARBED WIRE. 














RUMANIA’S 
TO DETER 


OWN ‘“‘ MAGINOT LINE ”—ON THE FRONTIER OF BESSARABIA, DESIGNED 
RUSSIA FROM AGGRESSION : HORIZON-WIDE PLAINS DISSECTED BY BELTS 
OF BARBED WIRE, WHICH ARE ALSO MINED. 
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BY INCH: RUMANIAN OUTPOSTS, WEARING THEIR BEARSKIN CAPS, ON DUTY BEHIND 


~ 
C PREPARED, LIKE THE FINNS, TO DEFEND THE INTEGRITY OF THEIR COUNTRY INCH 
3 HIGH PROTECTIVE BARRICADES. 
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ARMY AUTHORITIES AND PRESS CORRESPONDENTS INSPECTING A SECTION OF THE 4 
CONCRETE WALL, WITH ELECTRIFIED GATES ERECTED ALONG RUMANIA’S NORTH } 
AND NORTH-EASTERN FRONTIER. a 

i een 
In modern systems of strategic resistance to the threat of sudden unprovoked 


aggression national defences based on natural resources are proving of the utmost 
importance. In Finland the snow and the forests have proved invaluable allies. 
The Dutch are the network of waterways in Holland to hold up in- 
definitely any German thrust In Rumania an ingenious second line defensive system 
has been devised, by means of which a long the 
event of sudden attack, be filled with oil by subterranean pipes and set alight, thus 


relying on 


chain of frontier canals would, in 


forming an impassable “river of fire" for hundreds of miles. Two of the above 
illustrations show work in progress on these fuel-oil canals along the frontiers of 
Bessarabia and Bukowina, where the enigmatic attitude of Stalin, and the assault 


on Finland, have impelled Rumania to undertake extra defensive measures to ensure 


her protection from Red imperialistic ambition. At the present time a hundred 





Pagani 


RUMANIA’S SECOND LINE OF DEFENCE, WHICH 
HUNDREDS OF MILES LONG: 





MIGHT BECOME A “RIVER OF FIRE”’ 
DUG BY A MECHANICAL EXCAVATOR, 
WITH OIL FROM A SUBTERRANEAN PIPE. 


THIS CANAL, BEING 
CAN BE FILLED 
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4 COMMON SIGHT TO-DAY IN EASTERN BESSARABIA AND BUKOWINA: LOCAL WORKMEN 
AND SOLDIERS WIDENING THE FRONTIER CANALS, WHICH WILL BE FILLED WITH OIL 
AND IGNITED IN CASE OF 


INVASION, ¢ 


thousand Rumanians are said to be at work behind the frontier all along the north 
of Bessarabia and the Bukowina, the defensive work being hastened on in time for 
its planned completion by April 1 next In addition to the fuel-oil canals, which 
are camouflaged to form anti-tank traps—the natural defence system of Rumania 
a formidable wall of concrete has been constructed, the sections being joined by iron 
barriers which in case of need can be electrified. The present area of Rumania 
covers a total of 294,967 square kilometres, an area roughly equivalent to that of 
England, Wales, and Scotland, the population in 1926 being 17,153,932 
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LINKING CRETAN TOMBS WITH THE 
OF MYCENZ: 


PRECIOUS DATA FROM A LATE MINOAN THOLOS, CONSTRUCTED 
SHORTLY BEFORE THE FALL OF KNOSSOS, INCLUDING 
AN INCISED’ INSCRIPTION. 


By R. W. HUTCHINSON, Curator of Knossos and Director of the British Excavations at 


“TREASURIES ” 


Isopata, 1939. (See Illustrati on opp 





The tholos or ‘‘ bee-hive”’ tomb is one of the great key features 
of Minoan and Mycenaan archeology. Most famous of 
all tholoi are the so-called treasuries of Atreus and Kly- 
temnestra at Mycena. Ultimately the tholos 
type of tomb is probably a development of 
older ossuaries and these in turn developed 
out of cave burials. The tholos was, in 
fact, a sort of artificial cave. The newly- 


phosite page. Photographs supplied by the Author.) 


THOLOS TOMB ~~ KNOSSO 
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have been used in the per- 
formance of some funeral 
rites. All the shafts had been 
robbed of their earlier and 
more interesting contents, 
and re-used in the very latest 
Minoan period. A few relics 
from this robbery were dis- 
covered above the chamber 
floor, between shafts 3 and 4. 
Here we found a gold stud, a 
bronze knife of unusual form 
(Fig. 4), and several bones, including a stag’s antler. The 
graves were not prolific, but apart from pottery we found 
a bead in 1, two beads and a spindle-whorl in 2, and in 4 









































discovered tholos-tomb described by Mr. oa = 

R. W. Hutchinson in this article, is of great PEE eee = 

importance, since the inscriptions and ob- ae ar gn tae bag [JT ih 
jects found in it provide valuable data on the ud HEE al 
controversial points of the development of SECTION AB a ee, Lf i 
these tombs and their dating. It is of Late — $: 2 
Minoan I. period, and provides a link be- 3 = 
tween the round tombs of Messara, in Central Limestone (in elevation) ss a 

Crete, and the great series of Mycenawan ae & & : . =—+ 

tholoi on the mainland. The site lies ona om + Gn section) 

ridge some two miles along the ancient high Gypsum 


road which linked Knossos and its port 

of Amnisos. 
HE new tomb, in the excavation of which 
I was assisted by Mr. V. Desborough A 
and Miss V. Fisher, is divided into three 
parts: a dromos, or entrance passage; a 
covered fore-hall; and a vaulted chamber 
(Fig. 1). The dromos was cut in the native 
rock and lined with ashlar masonry. Its 
internal width was only one metre, and the 
west end was blocked by cut and uncut 
stones. Continuing the line of the dromos, 
there was an equally narrow fore-hall with 
two side-chambers, one on each side. The 





3. FURTHER FINDS FROM THE GRAVE-SHAFTS, INCLUDING 
BEADS, A SPINDLE-WHORL, FRAGMENT OF A GOLD ROSETTE, 
AND A PENDANT OF GLASS PASTE. 


fore-hall was roofed with large and roughly trape- 
zoidal blocks, set on edge so that the heavier ends 
faced alternately north and south. One of these 
blocks was missing, and it is not unlikely that the 
persons who robbed the tomb entered it this way, 
since the outer blocking wall had not been disturbed 
(Figs. 6, 7 and 8). The entrance from. the fore-hall 
to the central chamber had originally been blocked 
by a wall whereof we found only the lower courses 
still in situ (Fig. 7). Certain indications lead us to 
believe that the dromos and the fore-hall in any case 
were constructed with re-used blocks. In the dromos, 
the gypsum blocks, and the irregularity of their 
arrangement, suggest this conclusion, and the pos- 
sibility that it is later than the fore-hall, where 
there are no gypsum blocks. But here, also, the 
uneven arrangement of the limestone blocks, the 
untidy rubble fill above the side-chambers, and the 
position of a mason’s mark on a stone in the bottom 
course (see below), all imply that the material came 
from some other building. Finally, the curious 
trapezoidal blocks used for the roofing of the fore- 
hall remind one of corner blocks in the Palace itself. 
Under the lintel at the west entrance to the 
fore-hall (Fig. 8), we found the remains of a rather 
disturbed burial associated with a squat stirrup-jar 
and a miniature amphora, both sub-Minoan in style, 
and dating from that dark period between the 
collapse of the Minoan power and the establishment 
of the Dorian states. The south jamb of the door- 
way into the chamber bears a Minoan inscription, 
to which I shall refer later, neatly incised on the 
third stone from the floor (Fig. 5). The corbelled 
vault of the chamber had evidently collapsed at an 
early period, perhaps owing to one of the earth- 
quakes so prevalent in Crete. The method of 
the vaulting is clear, however, and the wall 
of the dome is still preserved to an average height 
of one course above the lintel of the door. 
Three rectangular shafts (1, 3 and 4), averaging 
nearly two metres deep, had been excavated in 
the floor of the chamber (Fig. 9). These pits had 5 
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I. THE LATE MINOAN “BEEHIVE” TOMB (c. 1580-1550 _ B.C.) 
RECENTLY EXCAVATED IN CRETE BY THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT ATHENS, 
UNDER THE DIRECTION OF MR. R. W. HUTCHINSON, CURATOR OF KNOSSOS : 


AN ELEVATION AND PLAN. (Drawn by V. Desborough.) 


a bronze ring, a pendant of glass paste, a fragment of a 
gold rosette, and a small stirrup-jar that must have belonged 
to one of the latest burials before the collapse of the dome. 
Besides the antler, we also found bones of sheep and oxen. 
and a number of olive kernels, but the animal remains 
were so scattered that it is difficult to say whether they 
had been offerings to the dead or 
intended for some other purpose. 
It is obvious that our new tomb 
has an important bearing on the 
controversy concerning the origin 
and chronology of the Mycenzan 
tholoi, whether they were derived 
from Crete or whether they repre- 
sent an independent series from 
which the rare Late Minoan tholoi 
were derived. Some authorities 
have tried to derive both the 4 
Egean groups of tholoi from the 
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great series of chambered barrows of Central and Western 
Europe, but to this theory there are very serious chrono- 
logical objections. The earliest Minoan tholos, that at Krasi, 
is closely related, both in its structure and its contents, to 
a group of Cycladic tombs; but we cannot prove a 
Cycladic origin for the tholos tombs. 

Another possible source is to be found in a series of 
so-called tholoi found by Dr. M. E. L. Mallowan, at 
Arpachiyah, near Nineveh, but unfortunately the system 
of roofing of the Arpachiyah group is far from certain. 
Since the origin of tholos tombs is so debatable, we cannot 
apply the typology of the Mycenzan series to date our 
new tholos, but must rely on its internal evidence. 

Architecturally, the tomb resembles closely some of 

the Mycenz tombs, but other features, such as the character 
of the masonry and masons’ marks, .the presence of the 
side chambers, and the fact that it is built practically 
on the crest of the ridge, all recall the Royal Tomb at 
Isopata near by. The masons’ marks include a deeply- 
cut but partly 
concealed sign 
on one of the 
roofing - blocks 
of the fore-hall 
(perhaps an 
arrow sign). 
Two other 
blocks bear the 
trident sign in- 
cised in the 
shallow, scarcely 
visible manner 
characteristic of ra 
the Middle 
Minoan III.b 
and the Late - 
Minoan I.a periods (one in the bottom course of the 
fore-hall, and another among the débris from the dome). 
Incidentally, it may be recalled that the discovery of 
masons’ marks at the Treasury of Atreus at Mycenz 
was illustrated in this paper on Dec. 23. 

The evidence from the inscription in the doorway 
(Fig. 5) is not very conclusive. The first symbol might 
appear to favour a late date for the tholos, since it is a late 
variety of the double-axe sign, a variety characteristic 
of Linear Script B, which was not in general use at Knossos 
till 1500 B.C., and continued on the mainland of Greece 
until the end of the fourteenth century B.C. The second 
letter, however, is a form only known in Linear Script A, 
and should therefore, at Knossos, not be later than the 
Late Minoan I.a period (1580-1500 B.C.). Thus, typo- 
logically, our inscription seems to belong to that period. 
We cannot be certain that it was written when the tholos 
was built ; it might be the name of a man buried on some 





A FRAGMENT WITH CHARACTERISTIC 
MINOAN DECORATION, FOUND IN 
GRAVE-SHAFT NO. Il. 





DISCARDED BY ANCIENT TOMB-ROBBERS AND DISCOVERED ABOVE THE FLOOR 
OF THE CHAMBER: A .BRONZE KNIFE OF UNUSUAL FORM. 


later occasion, or it might be the signature of the 
official who opened and closed the tomb. 

If we used the Cypriote syllabary to trans- 
literate the inscription, we might read the name 
as Ku-Si, but the validity of these transliterations 
is still very doubtful. It is worthy of remark, 
however, that we possess other Cretan names, 
and probably pre-Hellenic names at that, beginning 
with the syllable “Ku” (Kidac, Kidwy). It is 
also to be remarked that our first symbol, and 
a possible variant of the second, occur on the 
clay tablets as the first part of what appear to 
be male names. Since the structural and 
epigraphical evidences, though suggestive, are 
not conclusive as to the date of our tomb, we 
turn to the ceramic evidence. 

The position of the tomb, almost on the crest 
of the ridge, renders it unlikely that any consid- 
erable number of extraneous fragments should have 
washed in from the surface. We are therefore 
entitled to lay some stress on the Middle Minoan III. 
sherds (about eighty), found chiefly in the lower 
strata at the tholos, well below the débris from 
the fallen dome, and some of them right down in 
the grave-shafts. We also discovered a number of 
fragments of Palace amphore and store-jars, similar 
to those found in the later deposits of the Palace 
of Minos, and representing the Late Minoan I 
and II. periods. 

During the latter part of the Third Late Minoan 
period, the tholos appears to have been employed as 
an ossuary, and it was during this period that the 
roof of the chamber collapsed. Indeed, most of the 
bones and vases dating from the twelfth century 
B.C. were found stratified above the débris from the 
dome. Among this material we found six natural 
concretions similar to those found in the shrine of 
the Double Axes in the Palace of Minos, and in the 
equally late shrine in the Little Palace at Knossos, 
but whether the concretions from our tomb were 
so venerated it is impossible to say. 

I suggest that our tholos may have been con- 
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CONSISTING OF A SCHEMAIISED DOUBLE AXE AND TRIDENT SIGN— 
WHICH MIGHT READ (BY THE CYPRIOTE SYLLABARY) KU-SI: THE 
EXTREMELY IMPORTANT INSCRIPTION FOUND INCISED UPON A DOOR- 


structed at the beginning of the First Late Minoan 
period, that is to say, about 1580-1550 B.C., and may 
have continued in use into the fifteenth century B.C. 
The tomb was not in use, probably, during the 
fourteenth century, but was extensively used 

It may, however, be the name of a man buried subsequent as an ossuary during the thirteenth and twelfth 
to the actual construction of the tomb. centuries B.C. 


certainly been dug as graves, and their edges had 
been cut back to support roofing-slabs of limestone, 
of which one was found still in position. We also JAMB 
uncovered a smaller, bath-shaped pit (2), which had The 
no ledge for roofing-slabs. It may have been in- 
tended as a grave for a child, or it may possibly 


OF THE CHAMBER OF THE THOLOS. 


characteristics of this very interesting inscription seem to indicate a Late 
Minoan I. date 
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A CRETAN TOMB OF C. 1550 B.C.—RE-USED IN MINOAN “TROUBLED TIMES.” 
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6. A VIEW OF THE CENTRAL CHAMBER OF THE LATE MINOAN I. THOLOS TOMB; SHOWING : . ORIGINALLY BLOCKED BY A WALL, OF WHICH, HOWEVER, ONLY THE 


THE ENTRANCE AND THE OUTER BLOCKING WALL. ALTHOUGH THE TOMB HAD BEEN ROBBED, IS NOW TO BE SEEN IN SITU THE ENTRANCE FROM 
THE OUTER BLOCKING WALL WAS NOT DISTURBED. 
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8. THE NARROW FORE-HALL, WITH TWO FACING CHAMBERS, ROOFED WITH a] - . TWO OF THE RECTANGULAR TOMB-SHAFTS CERTAINLY DUG AS GRAV WITH EDGES CUT BACK 

LARGE AND ROUGHLY TRAPEZOIDAL BLOCKS SET ON EDGE SO THAT THE ; ; SUPPORT ROOFING SLABS OF LIMESTONE. ALL THE SHAFTS HAD BEEN ROBBED, BUT RE-USED 
HEAVIER ENDS FACED ALTERNATELY NORTH AND SOUTH. Fd 4 IN THE VERY LATEST MINOAN PERIOD, 


The site of the “* Beehive" tomb described and illustrated in these pages has been | town of Amnisos, east of the modern Candia. Mr. Hutchinson suggests a theory 
known to the British School at Athens for several years, and was often inspected | that the newly-revealed tholos supplies a connecting link between the circular 
by interested visitors to Sir Arthur Evans’ great excavations at Knossos, under the tombs of the Messara Plain in Central Crete and the celebrated “ Beehive’ tombs 
guidance of the present Curator of the ruins, Mr. R. W. Hutchinson. The situation on the Greek mainland The period following that to which the tholos in question 
of the tomb on the crest of a ridge and adjacent to the celebrated Royal Tomb at belongs, the Late Minoan II., marks the apogee of Cretan culture Though it ends 
Isopata shows that, like other excavated graves in Minoan Crete, it was hollowed with the catastrophic destruction of Knossos itself, the mainland states still flourish ; 
ut of the side of the ancient Minoan-built highway—of which only fragments survive and at Mycene# about 1350 B.C. was reared the most famous of all tholos tombs, 
jay—which joined Knossos, the great capital of Minoan Crete, with its harbour | the so-called “ Treasury of Atreus.' 
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HINA,  pre- 
sumably, is 
still there, although we have not heard so much about 
it of late, since the affairs of the Far East gave place 
in the news to events more immediately concerning us 
in the Near West. Possibly, however, the East has a 
closer connection with our present troubles than appears 
at the moment, a connection which only the future can 
unfold. Meanwhile we must not forget that vast and 
ancient land, whose tribulations under aggression have 
found their counterpart in Europe, for it may well be 
that China holds the key to the destiny of Asia and to the 
future relations between Eastern and Western peoples. 


Much light on this immensely important question is 
shed, from an authentic source, in *‘ CHINA IN PEACE AND 
War.” By Madame Chiang Kai-shek {May-ling 
Soong Chiang). With Preface by Mrs. Charlotte 
Haldane, and 13 Illustrations (Hurst and Blackett ; 
16s.). The author has become the voice of modern 
China, and a link among the nations of the East 
and the West. As a member of the famous 
Soong family, wife of the Chinese Generalissimo, 
and sister-in-law of the late Dr. Sun Yat-sen, 
founder of the Chinese Republic, she represents 
all that is best in her native land. At the same 
time, her American education (at Wellesley College, 
Mass., where she graduated in 1917 and was the 
first Oriental student awarded two scholarships), 
has given her a Western outlook and culture, 
including the ability to write clear and forceful 
English. She is also a persuasive speaker. Both 
she and her husband are Christians, and her book 
reveals the widespread influence of Christianity in 
China, in association with the New Life Movement 
which together they have so zealously promoted. 
Even more valuable to China than her intellectual 
attainments, and her administrative capacity is 
her bright, courageous and optimistic nature, 

. ° ‘ ‘ THE 

As the Generalissimo does not speak English, 
his wife acts as his 
interpreter, and has 
accompanied him on 
many visits to the 
battlefields, regardless 
of danger. The present 
volume contains some 
of her ‘“‘ Messages in 
War and Peace” pub- 
lished in 1938, with 
many other writings 
on social and political 
changes in China. 
The second part deals 
with the Japanese 
invasion, and gives a 
heartrending account 
of the nation’s suffer- 
ings, the horrors of 
air raids and atrocities, 
and the plight of war 
orphans and refugees. 
Throughout she retains 
her faith in victory and 
the emergence of a 
new China. Her much- 
tortured country could 
not have found a 
more effective and appealing advocate Her sympathies 
as between dictatorship and democracy are made 
quite clear: ‘‘ The totalitarian State,” she writes, 
‘will not meet with much response in China as 
long as it continues to exalt the State at the expense 
of the individual, and to crush personality in its 
fanatical drive toward establishing authority. The 
New Life Movement has definitely rejected all forms 
of regimentation as being opposed to the principles 
of Dr. Sun Yat-sen. ... Tomy mind, our destiny is 
with the democracies, because our people are in- 
herently democratic in nature and _ spirit.” 


A GEORGIAN ROYAL YACHT: 

H.M. GEORGE IV. ON BOARD IN 
THE STEAM PACKET 
W. J. HUGGINS. (32 by 48 in.) 


There is much in Mme. Chiang Kai-shek’s book 
which has a special significance for us, and will doubt- 
less impress our statesmen. Thus, with reference to 
Japan's invasion of China, she declares : ‘“* The outcome 
of this war... will have far-reaching consequences 
to the whole world particularly the national 
and commercial future of Great Britain and the people 
of the British Dominions. If Japan is victorious— 
which she cannot be unless the Democracies assist 
her to overwhelm China by refusing to give China 
financial facilities to acquire the equipment and 
munitions necessary for self defence—the menace to 
the British possessions will grow rapidly with time. Japan 
will have under her control the vast resources of China 
to build up her fighting forces, and with these she will set 
about the fulfilment of her ambition to bring all Oriental 
peoples under her sway in pursuance of her Pan-Asiatic 
policy. India will be sure to fall, because of the very 
incongruous texture of its people, and the rounding-off of 
Japan's Continental Empire will involve the acquisition 
not only of China and Siberia... but also of . . . the 
Philippines, East Indies, the Pacific Islands and Australasia.” 


As the poet says, “ empires dissolve and peoples dis- 
appear,” but such political commotions fail to damp the 


By CHARLES E. BYLES. 


ardour of archzologists or art-collectors, and whatever 
Muse presides over these pursuits remains ‘“ mistress of 
herself though China fall.” This noteworthy wartime 
phenomenon is exemplified in a beautifully produced and 
illustrated quarto—the latest in a series of annual reports— 
entitled ‘TRANSACTIONS OF THE ORIENTAL CERAMIC 
Society,” 1938-1939. Vol. 16. Edition limited to 250 
copies. (Published for the Society by the Shenval Press, 
56, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1.) The coloured 
frontispiece shows five ancient Chinese bronzes from the 


“* PORTSMOUTH HARBOUR, 
A HIGHLY INTERESTING PANORAMA, PERHAPS PAINTED BY A PRISONER, 





THE 


“JAMES WATT.” 


Eumorfopoulos Collection and that of Sir Herbert Ingram. 
There are twelve other plates containing numerous photo- 
graphs. The letterpress comprises three papers— 


““Chinese Ceramics: a Retrospect,’’ by R. L. Hobson; 





WITH PRISON HULKS 


EXHIBITION OF BRITISH SHIPPING AND NAVAL ENGAGEMENTS 
MESSRS. LEGERS’ GALLERIES. (20 by 38 in.) 


“ROYAL GEORGE,” WITH 
LEITH ROADS; SHOWING ALSO 
THE PAINTING IS BY 


THE EQUIVALENT OF THE 
CENTURY: A SWIFT REVENUE 
BY T. LUNY. 





fruits of modern research foreshadow an 
harvest to come, when China is again at peace.” 


IN THE FOREGROUND”: 





SPEED-BOAT"’ IN THE EIGHTEENTH 





of the De- 

partment of 

Oriental Antiquities and of Ethnography, Mr. Hobson 
recalls the great progress made during that time in our 
knowledge of Chinese ceramics. He also welcomes 
the greater facilities now allowed to field archzologists 
in China. Describing progress since the Chinese 
Exhibition at Burlington House, in 1935-36, he writes: 
“Theory is now giving place to spade work. ... The 
rush of facts after long years of speculation and uncer- 
tainty is almost bewildering, and we feel that the history 
of Chinese ceramics must soon be re-written. . . . The first 
abundant 


While on the subject of ancient arts and crafts, I take 
this opportunity to mention (too briefly, through 
pressure on my space from masses of other books 
demanding notice) some notable volumes on 
English antiquities, mainly in architecture and 
its ancillary arts, such as carving, in wood or 
stone, and silverware. Our national shrine, 
whose spiritual appeal is always enhanced in 
time of peril, is itself ‘‘ richly shrined ’—book- 
ishly speaking—in ‘‘ WESTMINSTER ABBEY.” Its 
Worship and Ornaments. By Jocelyn Perkins, 
F.S.A., Sacrist of the Abbey. With 33 Plates. 
Vol. II. (Oxford University Press and Humphrey 
Milford ; 25s.) This fine book—No. 34 in the 
Alcuin Club Collections—has the rare quality of 
combining scholarship with human interest, as in 
the story of the historic burglary at the tomb 
of Edward the Confessor. 


Next there marches past the saluting-point 
a goodly company of books in praise of “ that 
sweet city with her dreaming spires,” one of the 
twin homes of English learning. At their head is 
an official quarto—weighty in more senses than 
one — issued by the Royal Commission on 
Historical Monu- 
ments, namely, “ AN 
INVENTORY OF THE 
HISTORICAL Monv- 
MENTS IN THE CITY 
oF OxrorD.” With 
216 Plates, besides 
numerous Plans, Maps, 
and Textual Drawings 
(H.M. Stationery 
Office; £1 1s.). This 
truly ‘‘ monumental” 
volume is exceedingly 
cheap, considering its 
wealth both of pic- 


IN 
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torial and literary 
matter. Its interest, 
of course, is chiefly 
architectural, for it 
deals with historic 
buildings and _ their 


contents, rather than 
with celebrated Ox- 
onians. One must look 
elsewhere for accounts 
of such men _e as 
Matthew Arnold, 
Newman, Jowett or Ruskin. The stones of Oxford 
could not have been more worthily recorded. The 
buildings are arranged under four main classes—(1) 
University ; (2) Collegiate; (3) Ecclesiastical; and 
(4) Secular. The title-page bears no author’s name, 
but the preface by Lord Crawford and Balcarres 
(Chairman of the Commission) mentions many distin- 
guished authorities concerned in the work. Among 
them, I see, is an old friend of mine in bygone 
days, at “ another place’ on the Cam—Professor A. 
Hamilton Thompson. 


CUTTER, OFF BEACHY HEAD, 
(35 by 55 tm.) 


. . . . . 


More popular in style, and describing vivaciously 
University life in medizval, Renaissance, Reform- 
ation and modern times, is a delightfully pictured 
book entitled ‘“‘Oxrorp.” As it was and as it is To- 
day. By Christopher Hobhouse. With 2 Colour 
Plates (Magdalen Tower in 1814 and The Broad in 


1796), and 135 other Illustrations (Batsford; 8s. 6d.). 
One 


photograph shows Benjamin Jowett, the 

“THE BATTLE OF CAMPERDOWN”: A PAINTING SHOWING pret Ms cacd of _— chatting with two other 
“ VRIJHEID " STRIKING HER COLOURS TO “ VENERABLE” (DUNCAN'S - op be pong hi . nage allusion yes — 
FLAGSHIP) AND “ TRIUMPH.” (39 by 57 #”.) ane in the gp a Vv typifies : sg 

At a time when the exploits of the Navy are on everyone's lips, it is of ee “y Beet © “a 


great interest to study the series of gallant and historic scenes recorded in 
colour and line in the exhibition at Messrs. J. Leger and Son’s Galleries. 
The uppermost drawi reproduced here shows how naval prisoners were 
accommodated in the eighteenth century, and is reputed to have been made 
by a Frenchman confined in one of the prison hulks for fourteen years. 


“An Excursion to Ching-té-chén and  Chi-an-fu 


in 


portrayal of the modern Oxford undergraduate and 
* undergraduette.” 


Enthusiasts in the study of the silversmith’s art 
will 


doubtless revel in another work of Oxonian 

Kiangsi,” by A. D. Brankston; and “ Technical origin — “CATALOGUE OF THE PLATE OF MAGDALEN 

Notes on Chinese Bronzes, with Special Reference to CoLLece, Oxrorp.” By E. Alfred Jones. With 

Patina and Incrustations,” by Dr. H. J. Plenderleith. 8 Plates (Oxford University Press and Humphrey 

Mr. Brankston also contributes descriptions of various Milford ; 31s. 6d.). The author has previously compiled 
of Chinese 


specimens craftsmanship. 


Looking back over the forty-two years since he entered 
the service of the British Museum, where he became Keeper 


similar catalogues of the plate belonging to three other 
Colleges Christ Church, Merton, and Queen's. His 
introduction contains much recondite historical detail 
of interest to the general reader. 

(Continued on page 290 
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50,000 FRUSTRATED COLUMBIA RIVER SALMON 
TAKEN OVERLAND TO NEW HOMES. 
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TANK-TRUCKS USED IN THE BIGGEST BIOLOGICAL FISH-TRANSPORTATION SCHEME 
EVER UNDERTAKEN—WHEN 50,000 COLUMBIA SALMON WHOSE RUN WAS BLOCKED 
BY GRAND COULEE DAM, WASHINGTON, WERE CARRIED TO OTHER WATERS. 


HOW THE FISH WERE COLLECTED AND SORTED: THE FISH-LADDER AT ROCK 
ISLAND DAM (LEFT), LEADING TO A COLLECTING-POOL, WHENCE THEY REACHED 
AN ELEVATOR, WHICH CARRIED THEM TO THE TANK-TRUCK (RIGHT). 
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HE realisation by U.S. 
Fishery experts that it 
would be impossible to pass the 
runs of fish beyond the com- 
pleted Grand Coulée dam on 
the.Columbia River through 
fishways such as have been suc- 
cessfully employed at the Bonne- 
ville dam —due to the great 
height of Grand Coulée and the 
turbulence of the water — led 
them to undertake what is 
probably the greatest biological 
fish-transportation scheme ever 
planned. The idea was to 
transplant the young fish from 
the Columbia River to tribu- 
taries, in the expectation that 
future generations will be guided 
back to the same tributaries in 
which their parents spawned. 
Eight specially-built trucks were 
used in the transportation of 
the fish. Each held 1000 gallons 
of water, and had a cooling 
system to keep the temperature 
of the water steady; while 
pumps kept air and water in 
circulation. The fish were trapped 
at Rock Island Dam. Special 
compartments were constructed 
in each of the three fish-ladders, 
consisting of a collecting-pool, 
a brail (a grille- work device 
which tilts forward and eases 
the fish towards the elevator), 
and an elevator. As the fish 
ascended the ladder they were 
led into the collecting - pool, 
where the lake-inhabiting species 
were separated from the river 
salmon. As soon as the required 
load accumulated in the elevator 
bucket it was hoisted and dis- 
charged into the truck. The 
longest fish haul was about 
150 miles. (Photos., Associated Press.) 


THE FISH ENTERING THE ELEVATOR. WHEN THE ELEVATOR HAS GOT ITS LOAD 
IT CARRIES UP THE FISH, PLUS 500 GALLONS OF WATER, AND DISCHARGES THEM 
INTO THE SPECIALLY COOLED AND AERATED TANK OF THE FISH-TRUCK. 
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CARRYING q 3 1c INVESTIGATIONS FROM A BUREAU OF FISHERIES . HERE IT 18 BELIEVED THEY WILI > i 
TRAVELLING LABORATORY TO INSURE THE RIGHT KIND OF FOOD AND WATER i SPAWN, AND THEIR PROGENY RETURN BY INSTINCT TO THE SAME STREAM \ 
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HERE are numerous ways of making 
the discovery that one is not quite 

so young as one used to be. For example, 
when policemen begin to seem slim and 
boyish ; or to talk to a young man about 
Lord Kitchener. To him, as likely as 
not, this great-hearted soldier, whose 
fame was legendary in my early days, 
is no more than a name among many 
others—oh, yes, he was strong and silent, 
and he had a big moustache, and he was 
important in the early days of what was 
then the Great War—and that is about all. 
I, like others of my _ generation, 
was brought up upon the legend : he was 
our greatest soldier and administrator, 
notoriously shy, completely efficient—and 
correspondingly alarming. When, at 
an O.T.C. camp before the war, it was an- 
nounced that this super-martinet was to 
inspect us the following morning, I have 
a vivid recollection of the efficiency with 
which we folded blankets and arranged 
kit. It was a period during which Kitchener was 
unemployed—I think, soon after his dispute with Curzon 
in India—so his visit was in no sense official. None 
the less, or perhaps for that very reason, we were on the 
tiptoe of expectation. I can see him now, a big, heavy 
man in rough tweeds, riding down the lines on a sturdy 
pony of not more than 14 hands; he was what we 





CHINESE PORCELAIN WHICH BELONGED TO LORD KITCHENER 
WHOSE COLLECTION WAS SOLD AT SOTHEBY'S IN 1938: 

A MANDARIN DUCK WATER-DROPPER IN GREEN, AUBERGINE 
AND YELLOW ; SOLD WITH A SIMILAR PIECE FOR £19. 


expected, with this one exception : he had the kindest 
eyes it was possible to imagine. We were all rather 
taken aback, for we had confidently expected some- 
thing more glacial, a more granite-like quality in his 
face. Everyone knew he could be icy-grim when 
he wished. Perhaps I was fortunate in that the 
only occasion on which I 
was within a yard or two 
of him was a holiday, when 
he was not yet bored by 
a few months of inactivity, 
and could take an almost 
unprofessional interest in 
the activities of very eager 
and very young amateur 
soldiers. Ever since that 
moment he has always 
seemed to me, whatever 
his critics might say and 
write, an extraordinarily 
sympathetic character, and 
it was not till many years 
afterwards that I learnt 
something more of his 
broad humanity out of 
office hours, and of the par- 
ticular activity by which he 
was enabled later to take 
his mind off as heavy a 


THE WORLD OF ART IN WARTIME. 
K.” AS COLLECTOR. 
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By FRANK DAVIS. 


in those first months of the war as when he was able 
to get away from the War Office for an hour or two 
and forget his anxieties in raising the New Armies 
in the pleasure of seeing -and handling and arguing 


about fine porcelain with the dealers of that time. 


ENA 


MELLED 


FLOWERING 


FER” 


BLUE, RED AND TURQUOISE: 


SIXTEENTH-CENTURY TURKISH POTTERY. 
These two plates from Lord Kitchener’s collection were sold f 
, : . or £10. That on the left has 
a cruciform tulip-head design; the other tulips and carnations on a white ground. 





WITH BIRDS 
PRUNUS AND 


BORDER AT THE NECK AND BASE: 


IN FLIGHT AND PERCHING 
BAMBOO, WITH A 


VASE WHICH FETCHED £14. 








share of responsibility as THREE OBJECTS FROM LORD KITCHENER'S COLLECTION: (LEFT) ONE OF A 
fell to the lot of any man ORANGE, AUBERGINE, RED AND YELLOW, (CENTRE) AN UNUSUAL SQUARE CASKET 
He was an enthusiastic col- TOP IN FLESH TINTS; AND (RIGHT) AN ELEPHANT JOSS-STICK HOLDER IN 


lector of Chinese porcelain, 
and was never so happy 


Lord Kitchener's particular interests in porcelains lay in those 
on this page are of the seventeenth century, 


made in K’a Hsi's rei 
perforated bamboo moulding on sides and cover, ok Se 
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““ ROUGE-DE- 
A ** FAMILLE VERT” 


ON 


GREEN 








PAIR OF EQUESTRIAN FIGURES IN GREEN, 


YEIL 
AN 


the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Those shown 
The square casket, with 


_* 
was sold at the sale for £190; while the equestrian figures went for £23. 


At this moment, when one hears so often that 
people have no time for art, and little interest in it, 
it is not out of place to remember that the man who 
bore the heaviest burden in the autumn of 1914 was 
of a contrary opinion ; and that is why, on resuming 
this series of articles in The Illustrated 
London News, I thought a few illus- 
trations from Lord Kitchener’s own 
collection might be welcome. His very 
best pieces had gone to America long 
before the sale at Sotheby’s on 
Nov. 16, 1938. There were 309 lots, 
110 of them Greek, Egyptian and 
Roman, the remainder Chinese. The 
former had been acquired mainly during 
his long years in the Near East, the 
latter partly in China, partly in England. 
His particular interests lay in the later 
porcelains of the sixteenth, seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries—he was fascin- 
ated by fine colour. This story about 
him has all the ring of truth. He 
arrived at a dealer’s gallery one day 
at about 1.15: at 1.50 he turned to 
his devoted military secretary, Colonel 
Fitzgerald, who went down with him 
on the ‘ Hampshire,”’ said: ‘‘ Come on 
Fitz! Our dinner-hour’s up!” and 
hurried away. It was this same dealer, 
long since dead, who was convinced that the war 
would last only eight or nine months, and expressed 
that opinion to Kitchener. ‘‘ Not so,’ was the 
reply. ‘‘ Three or four years’’—and a few days 
later the country was officially informed by the 
Minister for War that it must be prepared for a 
long struggle. There is another story about him 
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IN GREEN, YELLOW AND AUBERGINE ON THE CHARACTERISTIC 
GREENY-BLACK GROUND: A ‘“ FAMILLE NOIRE” CUP. 
Slightly chipped, this cup from Lord Kitchener’s collection was sold 
for £31. It is decorated with four panels of flowering plants, in 
green, yellow and aubergine. 


which deserves to be remembered. He was showing a 
woman visitor his collection, and pointed to a blanc- 
de-Chine Kuan-yin, the Chinese Goddess of Mercy. 
“ That,”’ said he, ‘‘ is my wife—my second wife. The 
first is my country—that is the second.’’ A pause. 
*“ She doesn’t talk !”’ 

It requires a little imag- 
ination to visualise the 
colour of these objects 
from Lord  Kitchener’s 
collection. This is apparent 
if one considers, for ex- 
ample, the colour of the 
Mandarin duck, in auber- 
gine, its lotus-leaf bowl 
in green and the stem in 
yellow; or the equestrian 
figure, in green and orange 
glazes, and mounted on 
an aubergine Mongolian 
pony, the saddle-cloths 
being yellow with green 
trappings. 

The Kitchener collec- 
tion is now scattered. The 
present owners will per- 
haps like to be reminded 
of the pleasure and relaxa- 
tion from great affairs they 
brought to one of the 
greatest of our countrymen 
during the darkest days 
of the last war. 
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A DIRECT LINK WITH WREN DISCOVERED: HIS GREENWICH CUPOLA MODEL. 
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THE CUPOLAS OF THE ROYAL NAVAL 
COLLEGE, GREENWICH, WHICH WERE 
DESIGNED BY SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN. 
WREN’S MODEL OF ONE OF THESE 
HAS RECENTLY BEEN DISCOVERED AT 
GREENWICH, AND IS ILLUSTRATED BELOW, 
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ISITORS to London and all those 

who rejoice when they see that 
the things of the mind are not being 
neglected in wartime, will be inter- 
ested in the special exhibition at the 
“* Queen's House ""— the most historic 
part of the National Maritime Museum 
at Greenwich. The Museum's great 
collections allow of composite exhibits 
being formed giving the complete 
history of the anchor (including some 
150 models of British anchors, from 
the eighteenth century down to the 
present time); lifeboats— also with 
a unique series of scale models ; and— 
most interesting of all at this time, 
when British gunners have given such 
a wonderful account of themselves— 
naval guns from the reforms of 1782 
until the time of the Crimean War. 
Other historical exhibits include naval 
swords, midshipmen's dirks, and naval 
buttons. The most remarkable indi- 
vidual exhibit is the model with which 
Sir Christopher Wren actually worked 
in building the cupola of the Painted 
Hall at Greenwich. This was recently 
discovered by Sir Geoffrey Callender, 
Director of the Museum, in the dome 
of the Chapel... It will be recalled 
that, after the battle of La Hogue 
(1692), Mary II. decided to complete 
the Palace at Greenwich as a hosp- 
ital for disabled sailors. Her plan 
was carried out after her death by 
William III., and the new buildings, 
designed by Wren, were opened in 
1705. Wren's first idea was to have a 
dome as the central feature of the 
Royal Hospital, but he was instructed 
by Queen Mary to leave a clear view 
of the river and its shipping from the 
Queen's House—a very sound idea on 
the Queen's part Wren, nothing 
daunted, cut the design for his dome 
in two, and made two cupolas. The 
cupola over the chapel (that seen on 
the right in the uppermost photograph) 
was not finished till 1760, and the 
model left by Wren was probably used 


in completing it 
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“THE LIGHT OF HEART,” AT THE APOLLO. 


ia the stage Mr. Godfrey Tearle can always be 
expected to do the right thing. Except in his 
rare excursions into drama, when, as Othello, he 
smothers Desdemona. Off the stage he is independent 
of his author’s lines, and can speak straight from his 
heart. So, on the first night of Mr. Emlyn Williams’s 
latest play, he made a curtain speech which few who 
heard will ever forget. He said that though he had 
been many years on the stage he had learnt much in 
the month he had been rehearsing under the author. 
He went on to say, ‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen, I commend 
to you Emlyn Williams. Cherish him; 
he is valuable to the theatre.’”’ That 
was a grand gesture from an older to 
a younger man. It is pleasant, too, to 
be able to record that Mr. Tearle gave 
one of the best performances of his 
career. As a producer Mr. Williams 
employs the modern technique of 
allowing a player apparently to slur 
his lines. Not that he does actually 
allow them to “ throw lines away,” 
but he does permit them to be very 
difficult to catch if anyone in the 
audience is suffering from some bron- 
chial trouble. Mr. Godfrey Tearle, 
brought up in the grand old school of 
acting, when every word rang like a 
note on a silver bell and carried to 
the back of the gallery, subdued 
his voice perfectly to the modern 
convention. When he made his ap- 
pearance as a slightly inebriated 
Father Christmas who, bored by 
standing outside an Oxford Street store, had given 
his last ten shillings to a “ fallen woman’’ who 
was about to step into her Rolls-Royce, there 
were few who could have recognised him beneath 
his beard. Mr. Emlyn Williams’s play may not be 
great art, but it is grand theatre. One critic has 
said that though moved to tears and laughter, he 
never once believed a word of it. Which is absurd. 
For unless one is believing what one is seeing, how could 
one laugh or weep? This critic, at least, laughed 
and (though in a manly way) wept whenever it was 
expected of him. Homeward bound, he did realise 
that the play was clever stagecraft rather than 


until Marc 


Thomas get and 


profound contribution to the drama. The experienced 
playgoer anticipated every “ situation”’ by at least 
ten minutes. One knew that Mr. Godfrey Tearle’s 
fallen star would be given his chance of a come-back; 
even though Mr. C. B. Cochran’s presentation of him 
as King Lear at Covent Garden seemed an unusually 
big break. One knew he would succumb to the bottle 
on the eve of his first night. One knew that when he 
realised his life was blocking the way to his daughter’s 
happiness, he would find a way out. A screen across 


the corner of the stage left one dubious as to whether 
that way out would be by means of a revolver-shot, 





INCLUDED IN MESSRS. AGNEW’S 67TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS: 


‘““NEW LONDON BRIDGE, 1826,” BY W. H. KEARNEY. 


The 67th annual Exhibition of Water-Colour Drawings which recently opened at the galleries of Messrs. 
Sons, Ltd., the well-known art dealers, at 43, Old Bond Street, is to remain open 
16. The exhibition includes works by Gainsborough, Peter de Wint, and, among moderns, 


Mr. Augustus John, R.A. 


or poison. Instead, it was a dive through a window of 
an upper-storey flat in Long Acre. Described thus 
crudely, the plot sounds noveletish in the extreme. 
Happily, the dialogue seems to spring so naturally 
from the mouths of the actors, the characterisation, 
acting and production are so perfect, that this is a 
play to see again and again. The middle-aged play- 
goer who remembers “ The Faithful Heart’’ and 
‘““Many Waters,’’ will have seen the only two plays of 
recent years that are comparable with this. Miss 
Angela Baddeley is perfect as the crippled daughter. 
She exudes faith, hope and charity. Faith in her 
father, hope in his future, and charity for his failings. 


Mr. Anthony Ireland, up to one moment just a 
harmless, necessary juvenile, is given the simplest, 
most beautiful lové-speech made on the stage for many 
years. He does it perfectly. The acting throughout 
is magnificent. Miss Gladys Henson is the wheezy- 
easy landlady no boarding-house should be without. 
Mr. Edward Rees is a policeman who, wearing an apron 
off duty to do the dusting, might have been borrowed 
from Barrie. Mr. Arthur Powell is the amiable slacker 
to the life. Miss Elliot Mason is the broad-hipped, 
flat-footed patron of the drama one sees outside the 
pit on first nights. She queues up on a camp-stool 

even though it is her little windfall 
that is financing the production. 
Miss Megs Jenkins is ideal as a 
faded blonde who is always expect- 
ing a letter from a major in Penang. 
Altogether grand entertainment. 








BOOKS OF THE DAY. 
(Continued from page 286.) 


Lastly come five attractive volumes 
added to The Oxford Bookshelf, a com- 
prehensive series issued by the Oxford 
University Press and Humphrey Milford, 
and comprising works of art, biography 
and autobiography, criticism, essays, 
fiction, history, poetry, politics and 
religion. The volumes lately received 


are—‘ THE ENGiisH SEcRET.” And 
Other Essays. By Basil de Sélincourt 
(3s. 6d.); “* THE ACHIEVEMENT oF T. S. 


Eurot.” An Essay on the Nature of 
Poetry. By F. O. Matthiessen (3s. 6d.) ; 
‘““Marcu Hare.” The Autobiography of Elsa Smithers. 
With Frontispiece Portrait (3s. 6d.) ; ‘‘ REVALUATIONS.” 
Studies in Biography. By ten writers including the 
late G. K. Chesterton and Lascelles Abercrombie and 
Captain Liddell Hart (3s. 6d.); and “ Letters oF FANNY 
BraAwNE TO Fanny Keats” (1820-1824). Edited by Fred 
Edgcumbe, Curator of the Keats Memorial House, Hamp- 
stead. With Foreword by Maurice Buxton Forman. With 
3 Portraits and a Facsimile Letter (5s.)._ I reviewed this 
last book on its first appearance in January 1937. It is 
an essential “ footnote’’ (in the Stevensonian sense) to 
the life of Keats, and to the tragic story of the attachment 
cut short by his early death, for it throws quite a new 
light on the character of the woman he loved. 
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the last word in ‘Woollies’/ 


They 're trom Scotland the home of all good 
woollies and they 're made from only the finest 
quality wool. They're the last word in warmth 
comfort, freedom and fit. The examples shown 
here are real manly garments, serviceable 


and durable—in just the right colours too! 


* DORNOCH ’—a sleeveless pullover in pure 
ashmere—nothing like it for cosy comfort! It's 
reversible tco, with a different colour each side 
tartan green lovat, navy/wine, 


V atural tan, 
grey mist blue, mist blue navy, saxe/mist 55/- 
(MU. 12) 


I 
blue. 36-44 in. chest. 


THE MAN'S SHOP 






‘THE WINDCHEATER ’—Come wind, come 
rain—this pullover stoutly resists both with 
heavily knitted botany wool outside and warm 
lambswool fieece inside. Long sleeves for warmth, 
raglan shoulders for freedom. Na 


Ay 











mist blue, bottle green, atural. / 
36-44 in. chest. (MU. 11) 39 6 
HARRODS LTD SLOANE 1234 
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OFFICERS” UNIFORMS 
by HECTOR POWER 


rece 
f Hector | 


NOTABLE NUMBERS 


J 25, HIGH STREET, STRATFORD UPON AVON The Garrick Inn. Stands on MEASURE WITHIN 1 HREE DAY S. OR 
i the site of an earlier building destroyed by fire in 1594. Re-named after the READY FOR IMMEDIATE WEAR. 
Garrick Jubilee in honour of Shakespeare in 1769 § ' ' a 


UNIFORMS CAN BE SUPPLIED TO 





(yre nd full « mie 
Founded on traditional merit is that other famous number, 
Player’s No. 3 —a cigarette renowned for its delightful 
mellowness and excellent flavour, with the EXTRA quality 


demanded by critical smokers of today. r.S. W.A.A.S ia K<« ‘TOR Pow K 
PLAIN OR R.. f 


: ; NAVAL, MILITARY, R.A.F. AND CIVIL TAILORS 
CORK TIPS 


20 FOR 16 PLAYER'S aa 165, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 
50 FOR 3/8 Regent 4060 for London Branches 
ALITY VIRGINIA as . Edinburgh, | ' sth 


50 TINS -. And at LONDON ROAD, CAMBERLEY 
| (plain only) 3/9 EXTRA QL } ul , ’ mem 
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THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 


By HAROLD NOCKOLDS. 


Ar 


military activity, can hardly be said 
begun, there is no gainsaying the com- 
pleteness of the change it has caused in 
the ordinary life of the community. This 


was brought home to me most forcibly 
the other day when I set out to recapture 
the enjoyment of 


motoring. The car I was driving was the 


a normal week-end’s 


latest Austin ‘‘ Twelve,’’ an extremely 
pleasant vehicle, of which I shall have 
more to say anon. 

On the Saturday afternoon I made a 


60-mile run in Surrey, visiting some of the 
most popular beauty-spots where, in peace 
time, the full and the 
vreensward—even on a fine February day 

is dotted with family picnic parties. What 
contrast I found! At Newlands Corner, 
for example, there were exactly three other 
cars my Along the entire 
lenyth of Ranmore Common I counted four 
It was the same tale at Box Hill. 
Street was utterly deserted. The next day 
I made for the South Coast, purposely 
choosing the Brighton Road as being 


car parks are 


a 
besides 


own. 


Friday 


to 


THOUGH this war, from the point of view of 


have 
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it is just right, for it cleverly combines the dignity 


and ample headroom of previous Austins with 
modern sleekness. 
The coachwork not only looks well, but it is 


exceptionally roomy. 


Three fully-grown people can 


and upholstery. 


sit 


on 


the 


ys 


1940 


MARCH 


back seat with real comfort, having alli 


the hip-, head- and leg-room they can possibly require 
The front passenger sits well clear of the driver, and 
all 


the 
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the busiest route. I returned on the 
Eastbourne Road, by way of Lewes 
and East Grinstead, and during the 
whole day I did not encounter a single 
“ procession " of trattic. 
I have always counted the four 
cylinder Austin ‘ Twelve’ among 
the classic motor-cars, sturdy and 
long-lived. This latest edition is 
in every way a worthy descendant 
of its distinguished  forbears, but 
in addition to the above qualities 
it possesses attrac tive and com 
fortable coachwork and a refine 
ment of running that stamp = it 
as one of the leading British fHE SUNBEAM-TALBOT THRUPP AND MABERLY 4-LITRE LIMOUSINE A MAGNIFICENT CAR 
medium - powered — family cars of WITH MAGNIFICENT COACHWORK,. MOTOR DEALERS RECENTLY STATED THAT THEY EXPECT 
to-day. In outward line this Austin \ GREAT REVIVAL OF MOTORING IN THE SPRING, 
Twelve’ resembles the Eight This extremely impressive car, exemplifying the modern trend of coachwork design, gives full accommodation 
“ Pus for five persons, with many special evices designed for the comfort of passengers, and a apa is 
and ‘‘ Ten Po my way of thinking built-in luggage compartment : 
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25430 HP. Wraith 
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ats are admirably designed as to angle 

It really is astonishing that such a 
sizeable motor-car be satisfactorily 
propelled by an engine of 12-h.p. rating, 
but propelled it is—and to the tune of a 
good 70 m.p.h. on top gear. This Austin 
makes no more noise than a well-behaved 
sewing-machine it cruises along at 
50 m.p.h., and it will throttle down to a 
top-gear crawl that would do credit to any 
‘six.’ The gear-change is utterly simple, 
and the car surges forward very effectively 
on the indirect ratios. 

Perhaps the best way I can describe the 
steering and road-holding is to say that I 
felt completely at home with the car from 
the very first moment, and that I enjoyed 
every mile of my week-end test. The 
driving position suited me perfectly ; the 
steering was light, fairly high-geared, and 
accurate at all speeds ; the suspension dealt 
quietly and unobtrusively with every type 
of road irregularity ; and there was never 
the slightest trace of swaying or rolling on 
corners. The brakes were 


can 


as 


as smooth and 
positive as those of the Girling type 
always are. With the basic ration at its 
present level, fuel economy is probably 
the most important feature of a motor- 
car to-day, and for this I can give the 
Austin full marks. With 
the exception of brief bursts of speed 
necessary to judge the car in all its 
aspects, [ purposely drove it a 
wartime motorist yuld, with 
40 m.p.h. as my main-road speed, a 
sparing use of the gears, and an occa- 
sional ‘ coast ’’ in neutral on really long 
descents, such as Ashdown Forest. The 
result was quite extraordinary, and a 
conservative estimate of the fuel con- 
sumption over a distance of 200 miles 

including half-a-dozen — starts 

cold—was 35 miles to the gallon. 
/ the Austin ‘‘ Twelve ”’ is 
Britain can be proud of. 
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CORRESPONDENCE TRAINING 
ENGINEERING 


* The Engineer’s Guide to Success”” shows how to qualify 
in Civil, Mechanical, Chemical, Electrical, Automobile, 
Aeronautical, Wireless, Television, Sound Recording, etc. 
en ineering through the authoritative home study courses 
of The TI.G.B. Write TO-DAY for FREE copy of this 
great Guide which contains the world’s widest choice of 
engineering courses—over 200—covering all Branches and 
Qualifications such as 
A.M.Inst.C.E.. aeitM 
A.M.L.Chem.E.. A.M. 

A.F.R.Ae.S., etc. Tenn 
until Successful Guaranteed 
Special tutorial arrange- 
ments for overseas students. 


THE TECHNOLOGICAL 


INSTITUTE OF GREAT Rs 
BRITAIN, 97, TEMPLE wie 
BAR HOUSE, London, E.C.4 


(Fownded 1917 
20.006 Successes) 


ALL THEY ASK IS A 
CHANCE IN LIFE... 


to make themselves useful citizens. 
The Society maintains and trains a 
family of 1,165 poor boys and girls— 
will you help us in this great effort? 
Financial help is urgently required to 
carry on this most worthy cause, and 
will be gratefully acknowledged. 
DONATIONS AND LEGACIES URGENTLY NEEDED 
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“ARETHUSA™ TRAINING | SHIP 
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HAS YOUR GooD NAME 


— pool or not to pool, became a 

question of vital importance to the 
the 
was invited to forget all he knew about 
his 


community. In a_trice motorist 


favourite branded “ juice,” and 
every town and village pump bade him 
take to Pool! 


of standardization 


Here was an example 
which everybody 


agrees is fully justified. 


Fortunately, the early months of this 
strange war have enabled the authorities 
and business men to assess the relative 
national values of control and freedom 
of action, and it now seems clear that the 
Government is disposed to relax some 
of the restrictions which stifle courage 
and energy, which is vital if business is 
to carry on. Control of material is 
distribution 


inevitable ; may be re- 


oriented, when goods or services 
reach the selling stage, there must be 
that free and competitive spirit without 
which a business structure—big or 
small 


to the 


cannot be expected to function 


utmost for the national good. 


OF 


{nnouncement by Illustrated Newspapers Lid., 32-34 St 





This 


well worthy of reflection by business 


aspect of wartime operation is 


executives and especially by those 
whose financial investments have been 
made in concerns whose product names 
were in themselves an absolute 
that 


placed. 


guarantee money was well and 


safely 


In recent months many good names 


great names—profit-making names 
have been threatened with obscurity 
through the undue curbing of prudent 


With 


regard for all war effort; to those who 


advertising expenditure. proper 
fight, to those who grow and transport 
make 


munitions of war, it is to those who can 


our food and to those who 


our 


SELL British merchandise at home and 
in overseas markets that we must look 
for the making of money with which 


to pay the war bill. 


Companies whose products are of high 


reputation need not the risk of 


run 


SIGHT SLIPS 


QUICKLY OUT OF 


Bride Street, London, E.C 


4 


POOL. 


GONE 


INTO IT? 


consumer obscurity. If national needs 


indicate that “spend now” is not a 
patriotic theme, the institutional and 
prestige-sustaining 


campaign is well 


justified and highly valuable against 
the happy day when, Britain can get 
back to normal business. A number of 
great firms are adopting a “ holding 
on” campaign in the great publications 
of the Illustrated Newspapers Group : 
The “ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
NEWS,” The ‘“TATLER,” The 
**SKETCH,” The ‘“ BYSTANDER,” 
The “SPHERE,” The “ILLUSTRATED 
SPORTING AND DRAMATIC 
NEWS ” associated monthly 
magazine, “ BRITANNIA AND EVE.” 


and 


In a gale the sapling snaps, whilst the 
oak 


These great papers have stability which 


mighty beech and stand firm. 


the wars of nearly one hundred years 


have failed to undermine. 


ASK YOUR ADVERTISING COUNSEL 


Telephone: Holborn 5904 
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